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THE PLACE OF THE WRITTEN CONSTITUTION IN OUR 
AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


BY LEWIS G. JANES, M. A. 


ITH all the recent thoughtful discussion of our form of 
government in the United States, there yet seems to be 

no adequate comprehension of the real significance of one of its 
most important factors. The written constitution has been ably 
discussed in its historical relations ; its genesis has been traced 


to the trading charters under which many of our colonial gov- 
ernments were organized, and back of these, to Magna Charta, 
the Bill of Rights, the charters of the medieval cities, and the 
older Roman grants of privileges to local communities. In this 
direction, the work has been ably and satisfactorily done, and 
little more can be added to the consideration. 

Sufficient emphasis, however, has not been placed upon the 
marked difference between a constitution created by the com- 
munity itself, and voicing the popular will in its definitions of 
the functions and limitations of governmental authority, and 
those older grants of privilege based upon kingly prerogative, 
and bestowed upon classes or communities for services to be 
rendered or considerations of pecuniary value. The charter, 
indeed, constituted an evolutionary step in the direction of that 
which the Constitution recognizes and establishes, but it falls far 
short of going the entire way. Its guarantee of privileges, 
based upon a commercial consideration, is fundamentally differ- 
ent from the asserted right of a people to determine the 
character of its own political institutions. 
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It has become popular in certain literary circles in these 
latter days to ridicule the Declaration of Independente as a 
document voicing the ‘glittering generalities’? of a false 
political philosophy. Inasmuch as the principle on which all 
our written constitutions are based is enunciated in the Declara- 
tion, a word is necessary on this subject. It is easy enough to 
show the apparent absurdity of such general and unqualified 
statements as that ‘‘all men are created equal,’”’ by calling 
attention to the palpable fact that men are born, on the con- 
trary, to all sorts and conditions of physical, social, mental, and 
political inequality. This, however, is but the hyper-criticism 
of a bastard Americanism, masquerading in the garb of the 
scholar, but intellectually too small and technical to compre- 
hend the robust wisdom and intention of the fathers. Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and the other great 
men who attached their names to the immortal Declaration 
intended the assertion of no such self-evident absurdity as that 
which their sapient critics hold up to ridicule. The equality 
which they asserted is one which no intelligent American 
to-day will dare deny : it was the equality of all men before the 
law, and the rightful demand of all men for equality of oppor- 
tunity in the exercise of their respective natures. It is that 
equality which Herbert Spencer recognizes as fundamental to 
the conception of justice. Unless Magna Charta was a mistake, 
the Bill of Rights a lie, and popular government a delusive 
dream, the fathers were right, and the equality which they 
asserted is the rightful heritage of all men. 

The principle that all just government rests upon the consent 
of the governed, also asserted in the Declaration, is of far 
wider scope and profounder meaning than are usually assigned 
to it. It is as true of monarchies and autocracies as of republics 
and democracies. The evolutionist recognizes that all forms of 
government, from the patriarchal absolutism of the earliest 
periods to the most popular and democratic of the present day, 
are proper to corresponding stages of moral and intellectual 
development ; but they are only proper so long as they receive 
the practical assent of the masses of the people. That govern- 
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ment which no longer rests on popular support and acquiescence 
is an unstable tyranny, destined to early destruction by the 
peaceable processes of growth or the forcible measures of revo- 
lution. 

In all charters the philosophical student of political science 
recognizes a germinal perception of popular rights. Privileges 
are granted because they are first demanded, and their formu- 
lation, in so far as it conforms to the demand, is a tacit recog- 
nition of the popular will. Among our colonial governments, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island were the only ones which were 
in the truest sense republics. Their charters were more directly 
responsive to the popular will than those of the other colonies. 
They gave to the people not only the privilege of local legis- 
‘lation by means of a representative body, but also the right to 
choose their chief magistrates, thus protecting their legislation 
from the veto of a governor by royal appointment. The Rhode 
Island charter of 1663 voiced the political theories of Roger 
Williams, Samuel Gorton, John Clarke, and their co-laborers, 
rather than those of the existing government of England. It 
guaranteed the ‘‘soul liberty’’ which these men sought, but 
which England still in large measure denied. It expressly pro- 
vided that ‘‘ No person within the said colony, at any time here- 
after, shall be in any wise molested, punished, disquieted or 
called in question, for any differences of opinion in matters of 
religion, [who does] not actually disturb the peace of the colony ; 
but that all and every person and persons may, from time to 
time, and at all times hereafter, freely and fully have and enjoy 
his and their own judgments and consciences, in matters of re- 
ligious concernments, . . . they behaving themselves peace- 
ably and quietly, and not using this liberty to licentiousness nor 
profaneness, nor to the civil injury or outward disturbance of 
others.’? This document also protected the rights of the native 
Indians against the people of that or any other colony, and gave 
to the General Assembly full powers of legislation, providing 
_ only in the interest of the protection of those rights to which all 
British citizens were entitled, that ‘‘Such laws, ordinances, and 
constitutions, so made, be not contrary and repugnant unto, but 
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as near aS may be agreeable to the laws of this our realm of 
England, considering the nature and constitution of the place 
and people there.’’ So liberal, indeed, were the provisions of 
the Connecticut and Rhode Island charters, and so endeared had 
they become to the people as guarantees against arbitrary power, 
that with the enactment of a clause substituting the will of the 
freeholders for the authority of the crown, the one served as a 
constitution until 1818, and the other until 1843. 

This transfer of allegiance from the crown to the people, how- 
ever, illustrates the fundamental difference between the char- 
ter and the constitution. That recognition of the popular will 
which was implicit in the charter becomes explicit in the con- 
stitution. The fiction of power as privilege granted by an 
external authority is done away with, and the ultimate author- 
ity in legislation and government is assumed by the people 
themselves. The proceedings connected with the adoption of 
the constitution of Massachusetts are significant of the clear and 
resolute purpose of the people thereafter to be their own mas- 
ters, superior in authority even to their own legislative assem- 
blies. The General Court of 1777-78, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the General Court of the previous year, 
resolved itself into a constitutional convention and adopted a 
constitution, which was submitted to the people in the several 
towns—and promptly rejected. The people had no mind to 
intrust to a body elected for other purposes the delicate task of 
constitution-making. The General Court took the hint, and 
submitted to the people the questions, whether they desired a 
constitution, and whether they would empower their represen- 
tatives to call a constitutional convention. A large majority 
voted in favor of these propositions. A convention of delegates 
fresh from the people, chosen for this specific purpose, met, 
agreed upon a form of constitution, submitted it to the people, 
who promptly adopted it, whereupon the convention resolved 
on the 15th of June, 1780, ‘That the people of the State of 
Massachusetts Bay have accepted the constitution as it stands, 
in the printed form submitted to their revision.’’ 

Professor Bryce, in ‘‘The American Commonwealth,’”’ and 
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other recent writers, perhaps taking their cue from him, have 
enlarged upon what they regard as the growing distrust of the 
people for their legislative assemblies. This is indicated, such 
writers assume, by the limitations placed upon legislation in 
our state constitutions and the charters of our cities, in the ex- 
tension of the veto power, the deprivation of our city councils 
of the right of confirming appointments, and in other ways not 
necessary to mention. These facts are commented upon as if 
they were indications of an increasing want of confidence in 
popular government. Correctly interpreted, these recent phe- 
nomena appear to be simply examples of the working of an 
important original principle in our American system, which 
clearly differentiates it from the British system of parliamentary 
government. 

Under the British system, the representatives of the people 
in Parliament are the ultimate source of authority in legislation 
and government. What Parliament decides is final; Parlia- 
ment alone can supplement or reverse its own previous de- 
cisions. Under the American system, the people themselves, 
not Congress or the legislature, are the ultimate source of 
governmental authority. The power of congresses and legisla- 
tures is delegated and strictly limited. The instrumentality 
through which this limitation and definition of legislative 
authority is effected is the written constitution. The instru- 
mentality by which it is enforced is the judiciary, itself a 
creature of the constitution, its sworn defender and interpreter, 
and generally divorced in its structure and personnel from legis- 
lative influences. 

Looking at the matter historically, the American system 
seems a more legitimate outgrowth of the original English con- 
ception of representative government than the present parlia- 
mentary system of England. Perhaps the first distinctively 
representative body in England was the old county court. This, 
as originally constituted, was made up of the reeve and four 
‘‘selectmen’’ from each of the towns, twelve ‘‘jurors’’ from 
each hundred, and twelve ‘‘ assessors’’ chosen from the county 
or shire at large. This body was organized not only for 
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judicial, but also for legislative purposes. The business of the 
county was here transacted; and when parliamentary repre- 
sentation was granted to the counties, the delegates were origi- 
nally chosen by the county court. 

The important fact to note in this connection is that repre- 
sentation was originally a device for convenience only, and the 
true source of authority was recognized as lying in the entire 
body of the yeomen of the shire. The inconvenience of travel- 
ing and assembling the yeomen from all parts of the county led 
to the selection of certain persons whose duty it was to be 
present, and whose functions were recognized as strictly 
delegated. The appointment of these delegates did not, in the 
earlier times, imply the exclusion of the other yeomen. All 
were entitled to attend, as in the earlier shire-moot ; and, asa 
matter of fact, yeomen of the vicarage usually did attend and 
take part in the proceedings. The election of parliamentary 
representatives was thus regarded as a primary act of the 
yeomanry of the county, as in later times; and not as the 
secondary act of an assembly of delegates. The delegates 
acted for the whole body of the yeomen, and any yeoman who 
was present was entitled to act with them. 

The Great Council, in which was the germ of the British 
Parliament, before the introduction of representatives from the 
counties and boroughs, was not in any true sense a representa- 
tive body. It was a degenerate rump of the old Witenagemot, 
composed chiefly or exclusively of the greater nobility, who 
held their positions by hereditary privilege. They were inde- 
pendent of the people and cared little for the interests of the 
people. They were, as a body, responsible only to themselves, 
and to the crown, whose creatures they often were. From this 
source, rather than from the earlier applications of the repre- 
sentative principle in England, Parliament inherits its assump- 
tion of final authority as a legislative body. The struggle of 
the people in England has thus far been for more complete and 
equitable parliamentary representation. Hitherto there has 
been no important movement for a restoration of their rights of 
direct legislation. Something like this earliest conception of 
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representation in England is also seen in our colonial history. 
Our first representative assemblies were similar outgrowths of 
the demands of public convenience, and the people were 
permitted, upon occasion, to take part in their deliberations ; 
or, a8 in Rhode Island, to retain a veto on their action through 
a species of referendum. 

In the Massachusetts constitution of 1780, which though 
often amended has never been wholly superseded, the people 
are recognized as the sole and ultimate source of power, the 
rights of the legislature being expressly defined and delegated. 
On the other hand, the rights of individuals are regarded as 
superior to the arbitrary will of irresponsible majorities. It is 
the duty of both the people and their representative assemblies 
to legislate for the common good, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of equity and justice. The supremacy of the people by 
no means implies the acceptance of the ‘‘ squatter sovereignty ”’ 
dogma—the alleged divine right of a majority in any locality to 
legislate as it pleases without regard for the equal rights of the 
minority. ‘‘Hach individual of the society,’’ says the Massachu- 
setts constitution, ‘“‘has a right to be protected by it in the 
enjoyment of his life, liberty, and property, according to 
standing laws.’”’ A complete separation of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments of the government is 
guaranteed, ‘“‘to the end that it may be a government of laws 
and not of men.’’ 

The Federal Constitution, which, as a careful study of its his- 
tory and antecedents has shown, was by no means an invention 
or fiat creation of the Convention of 1787, but rather a natural 
outgrowth from the preéxisting state constitution, also clearly 
recognizes the ultimate legislative power as residing in the peo- 
ple. ‘* We, the people of the United States,’’ are declared to be 
its sponsors and the responsible sources of its authority. Though 
not passed upon by the people in their primary assemblies, it 
was ratified by their especially delegated representatives in the 
conventions of the several states. The student of our revolution- 
ary period, indeed, can hardly fail to be impressed with the 
jealousy with which the people guarded their own rights and 
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restrained the powers of their legislative assemblies. In their 
statement of grievances against the mother country they almost 
contemptuously ignored the British Parliament. Nothing can 
be more misleading than the popular conception that the con- 
tention of our revolutionary fathers was for representation in 
Parliament. Their denunciation of ‘taxation without repre- 
sentation ’’ was based upon the counter-assertion of their sole 
right to tax themselves directly, or through their local legisla- 
tures, without dictation or interference by any department of 
the British government. ‘‘Our fathers carefully divided al] 
governmental powers into three classes,’’ says the late President 
Garfield ; ‘‘one they gave to the states; another to the nation ; 
but the third great class, comprising the most precious of all 
powers, they refused to confer on the state or nation, [he might 
have added, ‘‘or upon representative assemblies, however con- 
stituted’’] but reserved it for themselves. This third class of 
powers has been almost uniformly overlooked by men who have 
written about and discussed the American system.”’ 

The written constitution stands in our system of government 
as the direct creation of the people, and their safeguard against 
usurpation and abuses of power by legislative bodies. It has 
stood for this since the foundation of our government. Recent 
tendencies indicate that the people are consistently bent upon 
the preservation and extension of their direct control over gov- 
ernmental action through these instruments, and that they have 
no inclination to substitute for our American system anything 
similar to the English irresponsible parliamentary government. 
Their action is perhaps instinctive rather than the rational 
result of any clear perception of the functions of thc written 
constitution, and it may not always be wise in its immediate 
outcome ; but it is dictated by a healthful impulse of self- 
protection and a livelier sense of individual responsibility and 
patriotic feeling than closet philosophers and politicians usually 
give them credit for. 

The action of the recent Constitutional Convention in the state 
of New York strongly illustrates the general trend of popular 
feeling. The powers of the legislature were carefully defined 
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and curtailed in the important matters of granting corporate 
privileges, and in the interest of securing a larger measure of 
home rule for our cities. The provision for submitting munici- 
pal legislation to the mayors of interested cities for their veto or 
approval is a step in this direction. The mayor is the chosen 
representative of the people, and presumably has their interests 
in view in determining his action. The recent tendency in our 
cities to place the power of appointing the heads of municipal 
departments exclusively in the mayor, sometimes decried as an 
evidence of despair of popular government and a step toward 
municipal absolutism, is more correctly interpreted as a safe- 
guard for popular rights against the dangers of irresponsible 
legislative despotism and corruption. 

It is noteworthy that the worst admitted failure in our Ameri- 
can system has been in the conduct of our city governments ; 
and that has been an accompaniment if not a direct result of the 
enforced retirement of the people from direct participation in 
the management of affairs and the relegation of all legislative and 
often of executive authority to representative bodies—corrupt 
boards of aldermen and log-rolling legislatures. Local govern- 
ment in this country is most efficiently and economically admin- 
istered where the people legislate for themselves—in the 
town-meeting. The growing demand for the referendum in city 
government is an effort to restore to the individual citizen some 
of the privileges of direct legislation which he possessed in the 
town-meeting. The referendum principle is as old as our 
national life, and is exemplified whenever we adopt or amend a 
state constitution. While it cannot be confidently regarded as a 
panacea for municipal ills, it may at least be demanded as a 
right in matters as intimately affecting the interests of individu- 
als as the proposed union of municipalities in the Greater New 
York ; and it can be safely and advantageously applied in the 
adoption and amendment of our city charters. The method 
which now prevails in many states whereby the state legislature 
creates the fundamental law of the city, is an anomaly in our 
institutions. Cities should only be created under general con- 
stitutional provisions, sufficiently elastic to be adapted to vary- 
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ing municipal conditions. Within such limits every city should 
be permitted to formulate its own fundamental law, which 
should be submitted to the suffrage of all the voters. Thus our 
city charters, which now too frequently represent only a small 
clique of interested and intriguing politicians, would take their 
place in the line of our normal constitutional evolution, and 
stand as bulwarks of defense about the rights of the citizen. 

Whether we deprecate it or not, we, in America, are doubtless 
destined to test yet more completely the capacity of the people 
for self-government. Thus far our history as a nation has been 
marked by a consistent and almost undeviating tendency toward 
a wider extension of the franchise and a clearer recognition of 
popular political rights. That all the movements in this direction 
have been wise and timely can by no means be confidently as- 
serted. Masses of ignorant voters cannot be quickly and safely 
assimilated in our body politic. The ultimate safety of demo- 
cratic institutions rests on the intelligence and character of the 
individual citizen. If these deteriorate nothing can prevent our 
institutions from suffering the logical consequences. But here, 
also, the written constitution stands as a bulwark of defense 
against sudden changes in the character of our citizenship. The 
processes of amendment are sufficiently slow to give time for 
agitation, discussion, and the enlightenment of the people. No 
radical change in the electorate can be made without the intelli- 
gent assent of the present voters. Our safety under the written 
constitution is evidently much greater than it would be under a 
system like that which prevails in Great Britain. In all pro- 
posed reforms of our national, state, or muricipal government, 
this is a distinctively American factor which must hereafter be 
taken into account. 


LEWIS G. JANES. 





CAUSE AND CURE OF MOB VIOLENCE. 


BY REV. B. W. WILLIAMS. 


VERY good citizen should endeavor, by both precept and 
example, to teach respect for and obedience to rightful 
authority. Without the maintenance of law and order there 
can be no security for life, property, or reputation. He who 
abets or, encourages disregard for wholesome legal restraints 
may justly be regarded as an enemy to the public welfare. 

The prevalence of mob violence during recent years has been 
truly appalling to thoughtful and patriotic citizens. Carefully 
prepared statistics show that the number of lynchings in the 
United States during the year 1894 exceeded the number of 
legal executions by almost fifty per cent. About sixty-eight per 
cent of the victims were colored men, owing largely to the fact 
that the heinous crime for which many of them suffered is 
rarely committed éxcept by negroes. 

A great deal of unwarranted talk has been indulged in, both 
in the North and the South, as to the relative guilt of the two 
sections in this matter. Some northern papers have been 
notably fond of seizing upon every instance of mob violence in 
the South to point a moral and to make comparisons favorable 
to the North and disparaging to the South, overlooking the vast 
dissimilarity of surrounding conditions and circumstances. On 
the other hand, many of the southern people are unduly sensi- 
tive on the subject, and are too prone to resent every reference 
to such occurrences as aspersions against their section. 

It is true that a large majority of lynchings occur in the 
Southern States, owing to the much larger per cent of colored 
people, the frequent lack of suitable places for the safe-keeping 
of prisoners, greater distance from centers of authority, and 
inadequaté facilities for speedily bringing the military to the 
support of the officers of the law. It is worthy of remark, 
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however, that some of the worst instances of mob violence ever 
known in this country have occurred in the Northern States. 
One of the most furious mobs ever seen was witnessed in New 
York City in 1863; and it required the utmost power of the 
police and the personal influence of the immensely popular 
governor, Seymour, to quell the disturbance. In 1850-52 the 
California Vigilantes—an organized mob of huge proportions— 
killed a large number of criminals, believing such means to be 
necessary in order to render life and property secure. In 1863 
a@ similar organization in Montana took vengeance into their 
own hands and put to death over twenty murderers and other 
criminals, without any trial or semblance of legal proceedings. 
In 1854 and 1855 Louisville, Ky., was the scene of violent 
mobs—against whites, too—the like of which has seldom been 
seen. During the last two or three years, some notable 
instances have occurred in the Northern States, in which 
farious mobs have attempted to lynch prisoners, and on more 
than one occasion, in the efforts of the military to protect them 


and quell the insurrectionary proceedings, a number of persons 
were killed and wounded. 


The simple truth is, mob violence is equally wrong in what- 
ever section it occurs, because it subverts justice instead of sub- 
serving it. It is no less to be deplored and condemned in the 
North than in the South. Any attempt to inflame sectional 
prejudice and create sectional strife over this subject is mani- 
festly harmful, and cannot be too strongly condemned. 

The sincere patriot, who has the good of society at heart, nat- 
urally inquires as to the cause of the present epidemic of lynching, 
and the wanton infringements upon the dignity and inviolability 
of law. The gravity of the problem which confronts us at this 
point demands thoughtful and serious consideration. Aside from 
the intolerable diabolism which usually characterizes the crimes 
committed, it is manifest that the underlying cause of mob 
violence is found in the deplorable inefficiency of our criminal 
laws, and the culpable unfaithfalness of trusted officials in en- 
forcing them. The laxity of courts, the intricacies of the law, 
its numerous technicalities, the conflicting precedents, the exas- 
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perating postponements, the ease with which new triais are 
obtained, and the utmost efforts of skilful lawyers—all combine 
to render the conviction and punishment of guilty culprits 
extremely improbable. As an illustration of the truth I have 
stated, the following newspaper account is given of the case of a 
man who had taken human life: ‘‘He had committed a cruel 
and brutal murder, and was with difficulty saved from the mob 
of his fellow-citizens, who had a rope ready for him. Prominent 
men came out and made eloquent speeches, and assured the peo- 
ple that the criminal should have justice at the hands of the 
law, and so the mob dispersed, and left him to the courts. At 
the first session of the district court the defense announced that 
they were not ready for trial, on account of the absence of im- 
portant witnesses. This delayed the trial six months. Then 
application was made for a change of venue. Granted ; and an- 
other six months gained. Then the jury brought in a verdict of 
‘guilty,’ and the punishment was assessed at death. Then the 
case was appealed, and another year was consumed in playing 
battledore and shuttlecock between the Court of Appeals and the 
Supreme Court ; but at last the case was reversed and remanded. 
Then the jury failed to agree, and it was a mistrial; and the 
next time the jury agreed without any trouble at all, and the 
prisoner was acquitted.’”’ These provoking delays and mis- 
carriages in the administration of justice are obviously fraught 
with danger to the peace and welfare of society. Under a 
proper system of judicial procedure, a murderer ought to be 
tried, convicted, and punished within thirty days after the com- 
mission of the crime. 

Statistics show that during the year 1894 only about one mur- 
derer out of every seventy-four, in the United States, was 
executed. In view of these facts, it is not strange that good and 
well-meaning people should lose confidence in the reliability of 
our courts to mete out justice, and sometimes, under circum- 
stances of the greatest provocation, should take the law into 
their own hands. There should be a radical improvement in 
our criminal jurisprudence, and a more speedy, unswerving, 
and vigorous enforcement of law. 
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The demand for the protection of accused persons in the right 
of trial by constitutional tribunals would seem a very just and 
reasonable one. Our national Constitution guarantees this right 
to every citizen, and no right-thinking person desires its abridg- 
ment. However much we may abhor crime and desire its sup- 
pression, we cannot approve the assumption of power, on the 
part of any community, to trample under foot our judiciary 
system, imperfect as it is, and to deprive even the worst crimi- 
nals of life without due process of law. The enlightened 
conscience revolts at the conduct of the frenzied mob of self- 
constituted executioners, as they put to a cruel and painful 
death the helpless and untried victim of their frantic fury. We 
cannot commend too highly the heroism of those officers who 
have even endangered their own lives by their courageous efforts 
to protect prisoners from angry mobs, and to uphold the majesty 
of the law. Let good citizens everywhere stand by public 
officials in the performance of their sworn duties and in the 
maintenance of rightful authority. 

B. W. WILLIAMS. 








DEMOCRACY. 


BY ANNA BARTRAM BISHOP. 


8S a concrete term liberty has had many meanings. En- 
lightened experience at present defines it as the oppor- 
tunity of each human creature to develop his inherent capabili- 
ties to the fullest extent compatible with the like opportunity of 
all the rest. In other words, the existence of liberty means the 
existence of the individual as the normal type. What relation 
does democracy bear to liberty thus construed ? 

When in the dawn of history a particular people started on 
the road of progress the government of one or of a few grew up 
as the necessary defense against anarchy. It meant the concen- 
tration of force and thereby the beginning of civilization. 
Homogeneous savagery gave way to a segregation of luxury and 
knowledge. The influence of these gradually spread until the 
mass of each succeeding nation was leavened to a greater 
degree, and when the struggle of development took the Euro- 
pean shores of the Mediterranean for its scene the people felt 
themselves ready to hold their government in their own hands. 

They tried it—first in Greece and then in Rome. Mechanisms 
of greater or less completeness poised the government on the 
will of the people so-called. But militarism was there, slavery 
was there, Ja femme couverte was there, dogma was there, false 
economics were there ; governmental function was aggrandize- 
ment abroad, not development at home; and Greek state, 
Roman republic, ran their logical course to tyranny and to 
decay. To realize liberty they had depended on political free- 
dom alone, and that in comparative degree. 

Then a new race took up the torch of progress as it fell from 
those once mighty hands, and laid the foundations of modern 
civilization. Beside the course of its regular development 
temporary conditions brought the coast cities of Italy into 
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prominence as political entities. Their small territorial size, 
the homogeneity of a population engaged in the same pursuit, 
again suggested popular government: and again militarism, 
dogma, sex inequality, ignorance, perversion of function, 
asserted their power ; again the will of the people became but a 
name. Through further centuries of political and social evolu- 
tion the monarch, the priest, the aristocrat, held sway—until 
almost in our own day the Anglo-Saxon race developed into 
popular government its irresistible bent toward liberty. 

And what is the chief criticism on this popular government as 
presented most completely in the United States of America? It 
is that the popular mass does not transact the popular business, 
that power slips from the inapt hands of the many to concen- 
trate in the practiced hands of the few to be used in the interest 
of that few. In a word, that government of the people has once 
more failed to produce government by the people for the people. 

This is the well-known formula of democracy couched in terms 
too vague to constitute a definition. It provides for a structure 
putting governmental power in the hands of the people and 
securing the freedom of the electorate in the use of this power ; 
for a function directing it toward the production of the popular 
welfare. But who are the people, and what is their welfare? 
It is precisely before these questions that democracy has stum- 
bled and fallen—aye, is falling still. 

Modern science presents the idea that the individual, the 
human creature possessed of opportunity extrinsically limited 
only by the like opportunity of others, is the real social unit, 
and that the production of this individual is the real welfare of 
the race. What more can be done for a person than to put him 
in possession of his life ? 

On the other hand, history shows that in times past popular 
government did not as to structure rest on the individual as the 
social unit, nor did it as to function tend to produce the individ- 
ual. It also shows the failure of attempts at democracy. 
Observation discovers in times present phenomena identical in 
kind if not in degree. Slavery has disappeared, militarism and 
sex inequality are disappearing ; but inherited condition, dogma, 
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ignorance, misuse of governmental function, are with us still. 
The inference is clear: democracy requires popular government 
structurally to rest on the individual as the social unit and 
functionally to create that individual. . . . Itis the supreme 
attempt to incarnate liberty. 

This being the case, ignorance of the meaning of liberty, igno- 
rance of political technique, ignorance of governmental function, 
are enough to account for the hitherto imperfect realization of 
democracy without having recourse to the theory of total de- 
pravity. It is too soon to pass judgment upon it asa practicable 
form of society. Human knowledge, human conditions, are for 
the first time ripe for the conception of a state suited to the 
manhood, not the adolescence, of the race. 


A besetting, if unrecognized, thought in the public mind, is 
that in matters political we are as gods to command success, and 
lo! it is here. Whereas the truth that human complexity 
makes it supremely difficult to put any ideal into practice re- 
ceives its strongest emphasis in the translation of liberty into 
democracy. Political technique has to do with both its struc- 
ture and its function. 

As before indicated, the structure of democracy is divisible 
into two portions, that which relates to power bestowed—legis- 
lative, executive, judicial—and that which relates to the bestow- 
ing agency—the electorate. Each is a mechanism distinct in 
itself and at the same time distinctly structural. 

The system of governmental power bestowed has naturally 
been the objective point of democracy to receive first and effect- 
ive attention. It is the bones of the structure to which flesh 
and movement come later. An avoidance of two things is 
required by the terms of the proposition that the repository of 
final authority shall be elective: an avoidance, on the one hand, 
of an instability productive of confusion, and, on the other, of 
abuse of power on the part of the official. Experience and con- 
sideration of the difficulties involved produced the system of 
interlocking the independent organizations of legislature, execu- 
tive, and judiciary, in such a way as to secure both stability and 
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counter-checks. The constitutional scheme of the United States 
is in this regard the most symmetrical, and its teleological 
' excellence is susceptible of both positive and negative proof. 
For the first, those severest strains on political institutions, civil 
war and contested elections, have failed to disturb its propor- 
tions; for the second, popular governments otherwise con- 
structed have either failed to hold their own, or have held it by 
reason of extraneous circumstance. The popularly governed 
nations of Europe efface a royal executive, as in the constitu- 
tional monarchies ; or efface an elected executive, as in France. 
In both cases the effect has been to put government in the hands 
of the legislative branch alone, thereby creating an executive 
from its midst in the shape of a parliamentary committee desig- 
nated as to policy by the majority obtaining in the lower house 
on immediate issues, and as to personnel by king or president. 
In France a written constitution as the last resort tempers the 
ascendency of the legislature. In England the absence of this 
instrument leaves the extreme absorption of power in the legis- 
lature with no safeguard but the idea of stability infused by the 
existence of a hereditary monarch and the accompanying aristo- 
cratic institutions. It is a curious example of the interaction of 
affairs that a social aristocracy should make possible the most 
absolute dependence of governmental power on the singly 
expressed will of the people. The practicability of the form of 
the English government to-day rests—and imposing enough is 
the fact—at last resort on the aristocratic idea ; and as time and 
circumstance advance toward the abolition of hereditary privi- 
lege, which as exhibited in the throne, in the House of Lords, in 
primogeniture, gives rise to this idea, England will require a 
supreme degree of civilization to support arrangements of such 
simplicity for power bestowed. 

Though the circumstances of the origin of cabinet government 
at once declare the impossibility of its obtaining under a consti- 
tution providing for a real executive popularly elected, its 
admirable effect in centralizing the responsibility for initiation 
of legislation is an end to be by some means attained. 

There are certain important incidents in a governmental 
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scheme interlocking the independent organizations of legisla- 
ture, executive, and judiciary. The second chamber must be 
composed in such a way as to make it directly dependent on the 
will of the people and yet more conservative than the more 
numerous body. Then this more numerous body must not 
become too numerous to be cohesive. A third problem in tech- 
nique for the future is found in the length.of term of a supreme 
judiciary. This body by virtue of its powers of constitutional 
interpretation can fundamentally influence the future of the 
nation which it serves; hence the necessity for securing its 
stability, its freedom from personal considerations ; and hence 
the recourse to life tenure. 

Few men, however, have the art of keeping young. Condi- 
tions evolve beyond them and their judgments become anach- 
ronistic. Industrial conditions in the United States are ac- 
centuating this evil. The growing importance of corporations 
on the one hand, and of organized labor on the other, makes the 
economic policy of the nation a matter of great moment. Ifthe 
judiciary, whose duty it is to interpret the laws, do not see this, 
if they persist in living in the past to the neglect of this compli- 
cation in civilization, the system of life-tenure may become 
odious to the populace and changes result which will destroy the 
stability and independence of that authority on which the whole 
constitution rests. Fortunately people do not live forever, and 
as fortunately the next generation promises to have the mental 
attitude of being always open to conviction. 

From the arrangements for the regulation of governmental 
power bestowed consideration proceeds to the other department 
of democratic structure, that which relates to the bestowing 
agency, the electorate. As in the former case technical arrange- 
ments had the definite aim of securing the stability of the final 
authority and of preventing the abuse of that authority, so tech- 
nical arrangements relating to the electorate have the definite 
aim of securing the freedom thereof. 

The term “freedom of the electorate’’ is in strict construction 
entirely new. Political freedom meant to the fathers the consti- 
tution of an electorate ; the idea that, once constituted, it could 
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be other than free seems never to have entered their anxious 
minds. But experience emphatically declares that the legal 
right to vote does not assure the ability to vote freely. After 
governmental structure provides for the first it must specifically 
provide for the second. This fact has been recognized first 
across the water. England’s measure of popular government 
was a travesty until special laws governing election processes 
were enacted and political patronage limited. At present the 
English electorate is practically free. The otherwise elaborate 
governmental scheme of the United States technically neglected 
the electorate, influences arose to bind the average man, and 
there is in evidence the frequent and unchallenged assertion that 
the legislature of a state, the administration of a city, is the 
creature of a single unofficial person. 

It is humanity’s fate to proceed from the shell to the kernel of 
a matter; but Americans are at length perceiving that their 
electorate must be assured of its freedom, or their governmental 
forms will be a contradiction in terms. Experiments in this 
direction have already resulted in the removal of the most con- 
spicuous interferences with this freedom and in the presentation 
to the public eye of those which are insidious and therefore most 
dangerous. 

The freedom of the electorate depends on three guarantees to 
the voter ; that he shall be free from external pressure in casting 
his vote, that his vote shall be honestly counted, that it shall be 
effective. Such guarantees concern the whole process of election, 
from the nominating caucus to the official returns ; and finally 
extend to the apparently irrelevant matters of the tenure of the 
civil service and the expenditure of campaign committees. The 
polls are naturally the most overt part of the whole and there- 
fore received the first attention of the constructive spirit. 
Bribery, intimidation, repeating, personating, migration, and a 
dishonest count were the forms of fraud in evidence. The Aus- 
tralian ballot, with its secrecy rendered continually more com- 
plete, is efficacious in removing bribery and intimidation ; pre- 
cinct registration and an independent police militate against 
repeating, personating, and migration ; arrangements for secur- 
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ing an honorable election board of bi-partisan completion pro- 
duce a count whose approximate accuracy the introduction of a 
voting machine will go far to render absolute. 

But when the elector is thus put into possession of the first 
two guarantees of his freedom, the third—that his vote shall be 
effective—is cut off by an over-developed system of nomination. 
The official parts of this are the primary and convention— 
behind them stands the unofficial caucus. Because it names the 
delegates who in convention make up the party tickets the 
primary is responsible for the material presented for the 
electors’ choice at the polls. If the primary is subject to undue 
dictation this choice is frequently limited to Hobson’s. There- 
fore regulation of the primaries is aimed not so much at re- 
lieving them from downright fraud as from the manipulation by 
campaign committees. This manipulation consists in circum- 
stances of time and place, making attendance easy for one class 
of voters, difficult for the other; in presentation on printed 
tickets of a caucus-made slate; in special energy exercised to 
bring in men who can be controlled. Delegates so chosen go to 
the convention already pledged to the management of that con- 
vention. At the polls the elector votes on tickets with whose 
formation he had nothing to do; and his ballot, though freely 
cast and honestly counted, is yet ineffective. . . . The 
primary is the ultimate source of electoral freedom. Satisfac- 
tory means of its regulation are still in the future, and the 
ultimate difficulties to be encountered are intangible ones. 
They consist in the apathy of the average citizen and the over- 
zeal of the party worker. Observation cannot escape the con- 
clusion that the apathy is largely produced by the over-zeal, 
and in such case the chief cause of the trouble is found in the 
over-zeal—namely, the opportunities for making politics a 
business of personal aggrandizement. The partisan constitu- 
tion of the civil service takes first rank among these oppor- 
tunities. Rotation in office was instituted to prevent bureau- 
cracy: it has been interpreted into the right of the people to 
governmental emolument and savors strongly of the bread and 
circus demands of another proletariat. With the development 
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of the idea distribution of official plums becomes a business 
creating the professional politician, the unofficial ruler. As the 
polls are withdrawn from his grasp this genus of citizen falls 
with redoubled vigor on the primary. To him the result of the 
nominations is a matter of livelihood—to the average citizen it 
is but one of many interests. The logical consequence is 
glaringly apparent. 

A secondary source of political over-temptation is found in 
the large campaign funds held at the pleasure of a campaign 
committee. The professional politician easily makes their 
manipulation a means of accumulating power. 

It is observed that with the removal of patronage and the 
control of campaign funds the professional politician loses his 
raison d’étre, principles come to their own, and nomination 
apparatus becomes so simple as to invite the busy citizen toa 
share in its operation. 

As the dictated primary is the chief cause of electoral bond- 
age, and as the professional politician dictates the primary, it is 
he that democracy has most to fear. He is the incipient tyrant 
whose existence turns free institutions into vanity. Political 
technique relating to the electorate finds its adequate sphere 
only in removing the opportunities on which he lives. 


With the consideration of the freedom of the electorate 
closes the consideration of democracy’s structural form. Per- 
fection of structure has no responsibility for perfection of 
elected or elector. Its aim is accomplished in giving stability 
and counter-checks to power bestowed, in poising this directly 
on the free popular will. But, on the other hand, the quality of 
the people sustaining a democracy is not a matter of chance, of 
incidental civilization. It is the direct charge of the govern- 
ment. A state exists for the welfare of its citizens. Democracy 
is that form of a state which makes the welfare of its citizens 
equivalent to their liberty. And what is liberty? The oppor- 
tunity of each human creature to develop his inherent capa- 
bilities to the fullest extent compatible with the like oppor- 
tunity of all. Democracy finds its governmental function in 
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producing the individual, and thereby assuring the welfare and 
the quality of its people. Special schemes for prosperity, for 
righteousness, fade away before this large idea requiring simply 
an elimination of those things which have proven external 
hindrances to human development, physical, moral, mental, 
emotional. Observation is quick to indicate these, in the past 
and in the present : a chasm separates the two, for the point of 
view was changed. 

Early man felt lonely in the world—his confidence was vested 
in the extra-human, he leaned hard on the gods. Every 
observance that seemed good he promptly stamped as divine, 
thus rendering it unchangeable and removed from the action of 
reason. Caste, slavery, priest-craft, royal authority, militarism, 
sex inequality, were each intrenched in such wise. . . The 
seal of the divine !—there were nations that it has ground to the 
dust, there are nations that it has cramped into a perpetual 
childhood, there are nations that have triumphed over it. To 
the elect it is now given to see the divine in the human, to 
recognize the highest welfare of the human soul in its most 
complete development. The rational has succeeded to the 
arbitrary, artificial distinctions disappear from the social ideal. 

But while modern conditions are relieved from caste, slavery, 
priest-craft, royal authority, sex inequality, the realization of 
liberty is still far from complete. Certain phrases and certain 
facts suggest the specific points of failure. . . . The term 
‘“‘working classes’? means too much. Working people there 
are and always will be; but class stands for inherited condition : 
and with inherited condition true liberty has nothing to do. 
The term ‘‘free-thinker’’ means too much, for it means that 
the majority of a community pride themselves on intellectual 
bondage. And for intellectual bondage true liberty has no 
place. ‘ 

Turning for a moment to observation, there appears a legal 
justice obstructed by extreme complications of the codes and by 
imperfections in the jury system, a market glutted with money 
and manufactures while the farmer is reduced to barter and the 
wage-earner to rags. Are the courts the victims of tradition? 
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Does the artificial block the play of supply and demand? True 
liberty comprehends neither the one nor the other. The 
modern world perceives these things, it is presenting theory 
after theory in regard to them. The duty of democracy in the 
premises is plainly to make use of the political freedom which 
is its means of action to secure liberty in every line of human 
activity. Concretely translated, the function of democracy is to 
produce within its borders a system of law which shall provide 
and enforce contract in the simplest manner possible ; a system 
of economics which shall present extrinsically equal oppor- 
tunity to every child; a system of education which shall 
sharpen reason and perception to their finest point. 

Such a program is a very large one—the world will grow old 
in working it out. And it ought to: for human progress is 
only permanent when it is slow. Civilization does well to 
distrust the current schemes which are graranteed to produce 
liberty at a blow. The present generation will do its best in 
directing attention to points of interference with liberty, in 
exalting ratiocination, observation, experience. From this 
preparation there will later arise thinkers equipped to start 
great tendencies, and some time the face of the world will be 
perceived to be changed. 

Consideration of democracy has yet one further step. Beyond 
governmental structure, beyond governmental function, and, like 
these, pledged to the cause of liberty, lie the unwritten rules 
called conventions. Produced by the church, the school, the 
home, they define the ideals of the average man and guide his 
conduct continually. It is of the utmost importance that they 
should not crystallize short of large generalizations. For as they 
can widen the horizon of thought and action, so they may con- 
tract it until progress would be revolution. 

Regarding education, for example, the fixed ideals properly 
prescribe the training of reason and perception as its aim, leav- 
ing methods to change from year to year. Regarding morality 
the fixed ideals call for truth and love as the invariable stand- 
ards of conduct—the means of making them prevail is a matter 
for experiment. Social intercourse finds in the Golden Rule its 
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larger guide, with a varying etiquette as the technical ex- 
pression. Artistic conventions make for beauty as they make 
for nature ; the modus operandi is an incident. There is another 
ideal comprehensive of all the rest. It intimately concerns the 
industrial state. Is life worth while for the things of the flesh 
or for the things of the spirit? As this question is answered in 
the conventions of the day, so is the health of the nation. 

It is asserted that the weak spot in democracy as a servitor of 
civilization is its emphasis of the commonplace in the person of 
the average man. The believer in liberty will at once reject 
commonplace as gratuitous in this connection. It is certain that 
the régime of liberty to which democracy is pledged will make 
effective a large amount of brain power now latent by force of 
circumstance. If, in addition, his ideals be widely defined in 
the current conventions, the average man of the future may 
reach to the height of the superior man of the present and the 
last reproach of democracy disappear. Let the church, the 


school, the home, look well to themselves lest they lose precious 
time in this matter. 


This, then, is democracy—a popular government founded 
structurally on the individual as the social unit, working func- 
tionally to produce this individual ever more completely. Con- 
sidered in the light of every-day details it may well seem pro- 
saic ; considered in the larger light of a supreme attempt to in- 
earnate liberty and liberty’s consequents, truth and love—that 
mighty triad of principles which constitutes humanity’s only 
and ever-present revelation of the infinite—it may well seem 
sublime. 


ANNA BARTRAM BISHOP. 





THE ETHICAL BASIS OF PROPERTY. 


BY TEMPLE BEAUFORD. 


F every political or social reform there are two questions 
that must be answered in the affirmative before its advo- 
cates can hope for the change they seek to accomplish. First, 
Is the proposed measure of reform right? Second, Is it practi- 
cable? Looked at from the true standpoint, whatever is right is 
also practicable, but as we have so long been in the habit of dis- 
tinguishing and in some degree separating the just and right 
from the prudent and practicable, it is well to present the argu- 
ment for any reform from both standpoints, and in this article 
we propose to consider the ethical basis of property as it exists 
to-day in this and most of the civilized countries of the world, 
and see if the present system of the unlimited acquisition of 
private and exclusive property by the individual has a rational 
moral basis such as will justify its continuance. There are two 
kinds of rights, moral or natural rights, and civil or legal rights, 
and we must, to prevent confusion, clearly define and distinguish 
the two. Natural or moral rights are such as grow out of the 
essential nature or condition of man as conditioned by his phys- 
ical relations to the world of matter and by his social relations 
to his fellow-men of the same nature with himself and existing 
under the same material and social conditions. 

These natural rights are necessary and universal because 
based on the nature and conditions of his being and can no more 
be abolished or modified by usage, law, or contract, than the 
necessary mathematical relations under which matter exists can 
be ignored or changed by unanimous agreement among men. 
As the truths of mathematics are discovered and verified by the 
reflective or speculative consideration of the essential nature and 
conditions of material or extensive existence, so these funda- 
mental, moral, or ethical truths are discovered and verified by 
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the reflective or speculative contemplation of the essential 
nature and social conditions of man’s spiritual subsistence or 
being. And just as progress in applied mathematics is condi- 
tioned by previous progress in pure or abstract mathematics, so 
progress in applied ethics or morals is conditioned by previous 
progress in the science of pure or abstract ethics. The science 
of natural or moral rights is an exact abstract or deductive 
science, while that of civil or legal rights, like that of applied 
mathematics, is an experimental, inductive, or historical science. 
The validity and utility of all the rules and formulas of applied 
mathematics depend upon their being based on the truths of 
pure mathematics ; so also the validity and utility of all civil and 
legal rules and regulations depend upon their being based on the 
necessary and universal truths of pure natural rights. Civil or 
legal rights may be defined as those rights which by common 
consent of the family, the tribe, the state, or the law of nations 
are accorded to the individual and whieh one or more of these 
different social organisms is always ready and willing to lend its 
power to protect and enforce. These rights are not universal, 
but are as various as are the races, tribes, and peoples of the 
' earth existing under ever-varying conditions of progress or 
decay ; nor are they necessary, but are as uncertain and contin- 
gent as the changing passions and whims of man living in every 
stage of social development can make them. What these rights 
are for any given country or time is simply a matter of histori- 
cal inquiry. 

The comparative study of ‘man’s civil or legal rights among 
different peoples and times with a view to ascertaining what 
system of law embodying these rights is the best would be 
wholly barren unless we had some standard by which to judge 
the relative merits of each system. Such standard we can find 
in no one system itself, nor in all of them combined, and we can 
only hope to derive any profit from such comparative analysis 
when we have brought each system to the standard of the prin- 
ciples deduced from the sciences of pure natural rights. All 
progress in civil or legal rights is marked by a more exact con- 
formity of the laws defining and regulating such rights to those 
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abstract principles of pure natural rights, and if we show that 
any existing civil law or institution does not confirm to natural 
rights we have made out a case for the amendment or abolition 
of such law or institution. Man’s natural or moral rights, 
which we shall hereafter designate as his moral rights, are 
derived from his rational nature and the natural status into 
which he is born and which status he can nowise change ; while 
his civil or legal rights, which we shall hereafter designate as 
his legal rights, are derived from contract or agreement with his 
fellow-men, either express or implied, which he can in codpera- 
tion with his fellows modify to suit the varying conception of 
his moral rights or of his needs and interests. Man does not 
create society, which is the basis of his moral rights, but he 
does create or organize the civil state, which defines and estab- 
lishes his legal rights. The formation of the state is purely the 
result of human activity and the state is but the outer garb or 
clothing for the more perfect protection and manifestation of the 
social life of the tribe or race which man at first instinctively 
feels and gropes after as the essential condition of his individual 
life and perfection. 

Man is an organic, individual element in an organic, social 
unit we call humanity, and he can work out his own individual 
perfection only by the codperation of all the other individual 
elements of the social whole working for the complete develop- 
ment of that social organism which is the ground and condition 
of each separate, individual element. Without that codperation 
there is nothing the individual can do for himself; with it, there 
is nothing he may not accomplish. No act of the individual, no 
matter how private or personal, but has its social bearing and 
aspect, and in reality there are no such things as purely private 
or purely public actions, though we have distinguished and 
separated these two phases of action so long for the purposes of 
clearness in thought that we have come to regard them as two 
distinct things instead of being two different aspects of the same 
thing. The most fruitful contribution of the science of the nine- 
teenth century to the progress of man, the doctrine of evolution, 
must have for its ultimate conclusion and justification the idea 
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that the universe itself and everything in it is organic and that 
each from the smallest to the greatest is at once means and end. 
Tolook upon man as anything other than an element of the 
social whole is to take him in an abstract and unreal way, for 
out of his social relations to the race he would not only have no 
rights or duties but he would no longer be a man. Moral rights 
and duties are terms used to express the natural relations 
between the conscious activities of rational or moral beings. 
The ground of the moral rights of the individual are, first, that 
he himself is a rational, social being, and, second, that he 
exists among other rational, social beings. He is entitled to 
rights because he is rational and he makes his claim upon his 
fellow-men for a recognition of those rights solely because they 
are rational beings. Rights and duties are therefore correlative 
terms, the rights of one man being the duties of all other men 
and the duties of one man being the rights of each and every 
other man. They are the mutual limitations of the activities of 
the essential elements or units of the social organism, and these 
limitations must be recognized and observed before we may 
hope for the perfect and complete development of the individual 
units or of the organic whole. These limitations on the activity 
of the individual are not destructive of man’s freedom but are 
rather the constructive grounds of that freedom, and this mutu- 
ally limited freedom is as much a fundamental and necessary 
condition of the existence of a world of rational beings as the 
mutual limitations of extended bodies is necessary to the exist- 
ence of a world of rational things. 

Man is both a physical or extended being and a spiritual or 
rational being. The essential elements of his spiritual being 
are feeling, intelligence, and will. These three characteristics 
constitute his rational nature and whenever we find all of these 
coexist, no matter in what varied proportions, such a being has 
all the rights and duties of a man and he becomes an individual 
element in a world of rational beings, just as clearly as that the 
three elements of the length, breadth, and thickness of his 
physical body constitute him an individual organism in the 
material world. It is perfectly clear that beings of the same 
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essential spiritual nature, existing under the same essential 
social and material conditions, must have essentially the same 
rights and duties. The idea of the perfect equality of the 
rights and activities of rational beings among themselves is as 
essential to the conception and existence of the rational world 
as is the idea of the mutual exclusiveness of all material things 
to the conception and existence of the world of matter. The 
moral right of every man is to the complete and harmonious 
development and activity of his essential spiritual nature as 
limited by the equal right of every other man to the like 
development and activity. Each has an equal moral right to a 
complete development of his physical body and hence to an 
equal share in every material thing necessary to feed, clothe, 
and shelter that body in order to make of it the fit temple, 
instrument, and manifestation of his spiritual being. Each has 
an equal moral right to the fall development of his sensibilities 
and hence an equal right of access to every material thing that 
can in anywise affect his feelings. Each has an equal moral 
right to the complete development of his intellectual powers 
and hence an equal right to time and opportunity for the exer- 
cise of these powers on every part of the world of matter and 
the world of mind. Each has an equal moral right to the fall 
development of his power of will or of self-determination and 
hence an equal right to every material thing necessary to put 
forth and manifest that will and self-determination. To state it 
in its most comprehensive form, and that form in which it first 
received general recognition, we would say that each man has 
an equal moral right to life. 

To primitive man and the modern savage life means but little 
more than mere physical existence ; further development of the 
race expands this idea of life so as to embrace some of the 
social activities ; then it takes in the intellectual powers, and 
finally it comes to mean the full and free exercise of all the 
higher moral and esthetical elements of his spiritual nature, 
and as this idea or conception of life deepens and expands, we 
find the civil laws made by man from time to time, to protect 
and perfect that life, also grow more definite and extend to 
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larger numbers of persons, and always and everywhere having 
in view the purpose of more perfectly securing those moral 
rights of each to the recognition of which that stage of de- 
velopment of the people enacting such laws has brought them. 
Throughout the history of man we can trace his moral and 
spiritual growth with the greatest accuracy in the political and 
legal enactments and institutions set up for the better protection 
of his natural or moral right to equal life. Not until the latter 
part of the eighteenth century in the formation of our own 
national government was it formally recognized and distinctly 
enunciated that the equal right of every man to life meant an 
equal right also to “liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’’ and 
that these rights were fundamental and inalienable and could 
only be secured by the further recognition and enforcement of 
the perfect political equality of all men. 

Amid the heat and conflict of revolution our fathers enunci- 
ated and invoked for their justification before the world the 
sublime truth ‘‘that all men are created equal,’’ a principle the 
full depth and meaning of which they did not realize or com- 
prehend, and it remains for us, their children, to take up the 
cause of freedom where they left off and enlarge and perfect 
the idea and engraft and incorporate it in our laws and insti- 
tutions. 

The experience of over a century’s unparalleled growth of 
our country has shown us that the complete abolition of all 
hereditary political classes and the placing of all men on an 
equal political footing, which was the great characteristic 
feature of our constitution, was not alone adequate to secure to 
every man those fundamental rights of ‘‘life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’’ While we have no hereditary nobility 
of lawmakers and landlords, whose existence was so justly held 
to be inimical to and inconsistent with the life and liberty of the 
great masses of the people, yet we have under the operation of 
our property laws a hereditary property class whose influence 
over the legislation of the country is just as great though not so 
direct as that of the hereditary nobility of the mother country, 
and just for the reason thai such influence is indirect and 
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irresponsible it is all the more dangerous and inimical to the 
freedom and welfare of the masses. 

Let us now, in the light of these fandamental principles and 
of the experience of our past history, examine the question of 
private property as it exists to-day. Private property under 
our law may be defined as the right which an individual has to 
the exclusive possession, use, and disposition of anything. 

Confining ourselves to material things, we may say that there 
is under our law absolutely no limitation whatever on the 
amount or extent of property which one man may own and con- 
trol, and although he may not be able individually actually to 
occupy or use for the satisfaction of his own needs five acres of 
cultivating land, ten acres of pasture, one acre of timber or 
mining land, or the smallest water power, yet he may legally 
own and control the use of all the cultivating and grazing land, 
all of the forests, all of the mines, and all of the springs and water 
power which under the laws of inheritance, or by hook or by 
crook under the laws of trade, he may be able to secure title to. 
His holdings may extend to thousands, hundreds of thousands, 
and even to millions of acres and be adequate to the sustenance 
of thousands of his fellow-men whose moral rights are equal and 
whose physical and spiritual needs are the same as his own, yet 
no matter how extensive that ownership and how useless to 
society that ownership may be, the whole power of the state is 
at his command to enforce his right of exclusive possession of 
such property. The only limitation on the use of such property 
is that he shall not directly use it so as to injure or endanger his 
neighbor. He may withhold any or all of his property, no 
matter how extensive or how essential to the welfare of his 
fellows, from the use of others entirely, or he may fix such price 
for its use by another as to him may seem best and thereby take 
from that other a part of the results of his labor, a part of his 
time, a part of his life, to none of which he is entitled by the 
moral law. The present law virtually says to the property- 
holder, Pay to the government so much taxes on your property 
and you may have the privilege of recouping yourself out 
of the non-property-holding classes by charging them what you 
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please for the use of your property and thus making of the 
property-holders farmers of the revenue with unlimited powers 
of exaction from all others in the community. The property- 
holder simply as such confers no more actual benefit on society 
by owning and holding the property of the community than a 
mere naked trustee holding the legal title would add to the 
value or productiveness of the trust property, yet the law gives 
him the right to fix his own rate of compensation for his useless 
function. Under the law there is no limitation on the property- 
holder’s right to dispose of the same as he pleases during life 
and scarcely any restrictions on his power by will to so dispose 
of it after his death. He can spend his money for the gratifica- 
tion of the most useless, degrading, and vicious appetites of 
himself and of others, and when his power to so use it is cut off 
by death he can leave his property to those who will continue to 
spend it for the same debasing ends. 

How are these rights of property which confer such extraor- 
dinary powers on the possessor acquired? Legal writers give 
four methods by which property may be lawfully acquired, by 
descent, by gift, by purchase, and by prescription, or the undis- 
puted occupation or use of it fora long time. But these meth- 
ods are all purely conventional and rest on the common consent, 
expressed or implied, of the people among whom such laws 
obtain and they must ultimately go back to and not upon a 
moral or natural right if they are to stand the test of approval 
at the bar of reason. Most of the ethical and judicial authori- 
ties base the natural or moral right of property on (1) appropria- 
tion by the individual of some part of what was before the 
common property of all or that was unappropriated either by 
the community or any individual member of it, (2) labor, or 
work done by an individual on some part of the common or un- 
appropriated property by which it is modified to meet some 
human want—but as such labor could only be done after some 
form of appropriation in the first instance such method is only a 
more distinct form of appropriation, (3) by gift, and (4) by pur- 
chase or contract. It is evident that as no one can by gift or 
purchase acquire a greater moral right to property than he had 
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from whom it was derived and as labor is but an evidence of 
appropriation, all moral right to property must be based on the 
first principle of appropriation. 

What, then, are the limitations of the moral right of appro- 
priation by the individual to his own use of any part of the 
common property or heritage of the race? Every man has an 
equal moral right with every other man to the use of every part 
of this material world in which we live as a means for the 
growth and preservation of his physical existence as an instru- 
ment for the culture of his sensibilities, the development of his 
intellectual powers, and the manifestation of his free spiritual 
being, and his right to appropriate any part of it for any of 
these purposes is only limited by the equal right of every other 
person to the use of an equal or equivalent share of such com- 
mon heritage for like purposes. While each has an equal right 
to the use of everything, he can only make use of a few of these 
things at any one time and only in the course of a long life can 
he successively use and make his own any considerable part of 
his vast heritage, and this necessity of his nature makes it prac- 
ticable for all, without conflict of rights, to enjoy the full 
measure of their powers and possibilities. 

When there is more than enough for the use of all, each 
appropriates what he needs and no one is wronged, and where 
there is less than enough for all that is equally desirable, then 
the share of each must be equal in such things as must be used 
simultaneously, and equal time and opportunity must be given 
to each for the use of such thing as must or may to the best ad- 
vantage be used successively. 

Having justly appropriated something to his individual use, 
what is the nature of and how far does that right of exclusive 
use extend? First, his use of it must be such that it does not 
injure or wrong any other. Second, his right of individual use 
is coextensive with his individual needs and when these are sat- 
isfied his right of exclusive use ceases. Third, his right is to 
the use he can individually make of it and does not extend to 
the thing itself and all those possible uses others may make of 
it, and when it has served his individual purposes and he has 
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ceased to use it, the thing at once reverts to the common prop- 
erty of the community in which he has an equal but unappro- 
priated share. When one man ceases to use any material thing 
as an instrument for the gratification of his own wants, he no 
more has the moral right to withhold the use of such thing from 
his fellow-men than he would have the physical power to cut off 
such thing and set it apart from the physical universe. The one 
would be as great a violence to the spiritual world as 
the other would be to the material world. Still less can one 
have the moral right by withholding from the use of others a 
thing which he cannot or does not use himself to make of that 
thing an instrument for depriving his fellow-man of a part of 
his labor, of his time, and of his life in the form of interest, 
rent, or hire for the use of such property or thing. No man has 
the moral right to the possession and use in fee of any material 
thing whatever and the only thing in which he has even a life 
estate is his own body and this is inalienable. His right to all 
other things is to their use simply and ceases with that use and 
for that reason is equally inalienable. 

All moral rights being based on the inherent and fundamental 
nature and relations of man are inalienable, universal, and 
necessary. No man can confer any moral rights upon another, 
nor can he receive or acquire any such rights from any one, nor 
from all other men. Neither contracts, laws, constitutions, nor 
international compacts can enlarge, limit, or modify in the least 
degree any of man’s moral or natural rights, and the most that 
any of these agreements can legitimately do is to recognize, 
define, and enforce such moral rights and make of them civil or 
legal rights. In the use of material things no man can be more 
than just, for when rights are equal there is no room for gener- 
osity or beneficence ; these are the virtues of the gods and belong 
not to humanity. All of the much-lauded, so-called liberality 
and benevolence of the rich who endow colleges, libraries, and 
hospitals with money coined from the life’s blood of their em- 
ployees or plundered from a too confiding public are but Dead- 


sea apples, of fair seeming without, but within only bitterness 
and ashes. 
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Every just and rational system of property must have these 
characteristics : it must secure to every man an equal opportu- 
nity to labor ; it must secure to each the results, products, or 
profits of that labor ; it must be consistent with the equitable 
rule which requires from each an equal contribution in the form 
of taxes for the support of the government and the maintenance 
of social security and order ; it must furnish from its fundamen- 
tal principles a practical rule for the just and equitable 
exchange between man and man of the products or profits of 
labor, and, above all else, the general tendency and influence of 
such system must be favorable to the development of the higher 
social and altruistic feelings of his nature and the growth of 
peace and good-will among men. 

Does the present system of unlimited private ownership of 
property meet any of these requirements? It does not secure 
equal opportunity to labor but, on the contrary, divides men 
into two classes, the property-holders or capitalists on the one 
side, holding all the land, the material and the tools and 
machinery of industry, and the non-property-holders or working- 
men on the other, having no right or opportunity for labor 
whatever save such as the capitalistic class may upon its own 
terms see fit to give them. ~The capitalistic class holds all 
the property, contributes none of the labor, and takes all the 
profits, while the workingmen hold none of the property, con- 
tribute all of the labor, and take none of the profits, and only 
get such a meager living as they may wring from the unwilling 
capitalist through fear of the rebellion or the utter extinction by 
starvation of the laboring classes. The capitalistic class pri- 
marily pays all the taxes for the support of the government 
maintained for the common benefit of all, but, like the importer 
of foreign goods who pays the tax on imports, is in a position to 
recoup itself out of the laboring class for all taxes so advanced 
by adding the amount of the taxes so paid to the price it charges 
the laborer for the use of money, land, materials, or machinery. 
The laboring class ultimately pays all the taxes for the support 
of government ; all the costs of secular and religious instruction ; 
it pays for its own support ; for the support of the capitalistic 
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class, for the support of all the aged who are too old, the chil- 
dren who are too young, and the helpless who are too feeble to 
work, and at the end of the year, after all these vast drafts on 
the products of its toil have been met and satisfied, turns over 
the surplus as net profits into the coffers of the capitalist to be 
used as the instrument for making still further exactions from 
that labor in the future. 

The political economists and the defenders of the present sys- 
tem sometimes refer to what they call a “fair wage’”’ and a 
‘fair price,’’ or a ‘‘fair rate of exchange,’’ of goods or the 
products of labor, but neither the economists nor the moralist 
or religious teacher who accepts the present system has ever laid 
down any rational or practical rule for ascertaining what is a 
‘‘fair wage’’ or a “ fair price,’’ and it is entirely beyond the 
ingenuity of human mind to devise or formulate such a rule in 
accordance with the present system. If society is organic and 
every individual element in the organism is equally important 
and essential and has equal dignity and rights, then every such 
element is under moral obligation to contribute an equal share 
of its time, which is the measure of opportunity and of life, to 
its own growth and maintenance, and also an equal share with 
every other to the organic growth and maintenance. So much 
time of one man for an equal amount of time of every other, so 
much life for an equal amount of the life of every other, is the 
only just and equitable basis for the exchange of labor or the 
products of labor. Each must contribute an equal share of his 
life to his own physical support and an equal share to his own 
intellectual and moral culture, and each must also contribute an 
equal share of his life to the support of the government, and 
those who are unable to support themselves, and an equal share 
of his life to the intellectual and moral culture of the social 
whole. Even under the most extreme form of individualism, 
where each man is supposed to be perfectly independent and 
equally free, we can safely say that no rational or sane man 
would enter into any contract, partnership, or social union 
whatever except upon the basis of each member contrib- 
uting an equal share of his time and taking an equal share 
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in the profits or benefits resulting from such common venture. 

The whole tendency and drift of the present system of a free 
fight among all for the possession of property, from its very 
nature, is to develop and strengthen the selfish and egoistic ele- 
ments of man’s nature and to antagonize the growth of all his 
better and higher social instincts and feelings; to foster envy, 
jealousy, ill-will, and hatred between the rich and the poor, and 
to turn every man’s hand against that of his neighbor. If the 
present system of private property thus fails to furnish any 
adequate ethical grounds for its existence, what then is the duty 
of every just, wise, and patriotic citizen of the republic but to 
expose and condemn its wrong and injustice by word and deed 
and to call upon his fellow-citizens to codperate with him in the 
reformation of these wrongs and the abolition of this injustice 
and the reorganization of our social and economic system upon 
the only solid and enduring moral basis of equal and exact 
justice and opportunity to every citizen, nor must he abate one 
jot of his purpose or of his efforts until by the codperative action 


of a majority of his fellow-citizens the great work is accom- 
plished and a new leaf turned in the history of human progress. 
TEMPLE BEAUFORD. 





THE PERILS THAT MENACE POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


BY DAVID ALLYN GORTON, M.D. 


HAT great American, the late Horace Greeley, declared 
that ‘‘ Whatever is is wrong.’’ Mr. Greeley’s declara- 
tion was not intended to impugn the wisdom of the course of 
society, but the wisdom of the existing status of society. Taken 
in this sense, I am in hearty accord with it, believing the 
civilization of the present to be in a state of evolution, and as 
compared with the ideal social condition, to be but a slight 
remove from the barbaric. Mr. Emerson thought that we had 
hardly reached the dawn of civilization. ‘‘ We are only at the 
cock-crowing and the morning star,’’ said he. 

At the outset of my discourse I wish to lay down two self- 
evident propositions as a basis for my argument. If these 
propositions be true, that which is legitimately predicated on 
- them must be true also. 

The first proposition is, that a government by the people and 
for the people can exist only among a free people. The second 
is, that whatever cause or causes assail popular equality are 
inimical to popular government. 

The first and most potent of the causes that assail popular 
equality is a mal-system of political economics. It leads to the 
unequal distribution of wealth, and the benefits which wealth 
brings. A system which enriches one class and beggars 
another, which, in other words, enthrones a few and enslaves 
the many, is a direct cause of inequality. And inequality 
means division and dissension in the state. To those who 
doubt that the tendency of the existing system of industry is to 
divide mankind into rich and poor, the enthroned and de- 
throned, I refer to the state of society in America to-day, 
where nearly three fourths of the wealth of the nation is in the 
hands of less than one tenth of the people, and where a 
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majority of the heads of families are tenants and a minority are 
landlords—a state of things necessarily fatal to popular govern- 
ment, for tenancy and freedom are incompatible conditions. 

When one considers how closely related are slavery and 
indigence, freedom and affluence, he cannot but be alarmed for 
the cause of popular government in so-called free America. 
No civilized country in the world, except Russia, presents these 
social contrasts in so marked a manner as America. These 
social contrasts must be still more marked as the years roll on, 
for the causes which produced them are still operative, and will 
continue to operate for an indefinite period to come, or until 
man, through much suffering, is willing to obey the eternal law 
of righteousness. 

Economical science has gone to seed, and our political 
economists have become fossilized. We see them taking sides 
on the tariff question—most of them on the right side, we are 
happy to say ; and dividing on the currency question (would 
that every bard dollar in Christendom were sunk three thou- 
sand leagues under the sea!) ; we hear them gravely discussing 
the relation of wages and capital, monopoly and competition, of 
employees and employer, and talking, as did Professor Clark 
recently at the meeting of the American Economic Association, 
in New York, of the natural laws of industry, and natural 
economic forces, as if this was the end-all and the be-all of 
political economy. 

The professor seems not to understand the rationale of natural 
forces and natural laws. The laws of all phenomena are natural. 
A stone thrown into the air ascends and descends according to 
law. Nations rise and fall conformable to law. Disease exists 
according to law, no less than health. The movements of 
money, the mal-operations of trade and industry are conform- 
able to natural law, and so likewise are the equitable operations 
of trade and industry. Evils have their laws—natural laws— 
no less than beneficence; vices no less than virtues. All 
phenomena, of whatever character, prescribe laws and are 
governed by them. How idle it is, therefore, to talk about the 
natural laws of our economic system, as if because they are 
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natural they are inevitable and not to be contravened or re- 
formed. 

It is to be regretted that this very respectable association 
should not devote itself to the unfolding of the normal system 
of economics and the normal laws of its operation, and not 
confine itself to the study of the laws of an abnormal system of 
political economics. The system of economics which has been 
in vogue from the beginning, and which has been the cause ‘both 
of the rise and fall of nations, has become effete. It has 
‘ outgrown its usefulness, and should be replaced by one based on 
a broader conception of right and duty. 

‘‘Economic theory shows that free competition tends to secure 
an honest distribution of wealth,’’ said the purblind president 
of this hide-bound association—the American Association of 
Economics. We marvel that a man with learning enough 
acceptably to fill the position of professor in a respectable 
college could have the audacity to make such a statement before 
an audience of intelligent men. This statement is made not 
from learning and observation, but from the position of the 
chair, or the study. It is laden with the dust of musty volumes 
—the doctrines laid down by mistaken schools of thought. It 
is founded on the very respectable volumes of a Ricardo and an 
Adam Smith, and not at all on personal observation, and 
original reflection thereon. 

It is something more than honesty in the conduct of business, 
trusts, and corporations that is needed to ‘‘secure an honest 
distribution of wealth.’’ The fault lies in our system of 
economics itself. Free competition is the specific for our indus- 
trial woes, itis said. ‘‘ Free competition” is a high-sounding 
phrase, but there is no such thing. It is a will o’ the wisp of 
the political economist’s brain. We do not apologize for our 
system of economics, said Professor Clark, of Amherst. ‘‘ Evil 
comes through the perversion of it,’’ said he. The truth is that 
the perversions of our system of economics are so insignificant 
as compared with the evils of the system itself as hardly to be 
worth discussion. Perversions of it are inevitable in the 
present state of public conscience, or want of conscience. What 
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does it matter whether or not a few industries are broken up 
and free competition checked by combinations and trusts? or 
whether or not the state be defrauded of a percentage of the 
earnings of a colossal corporation by means of stock watering ? 
or a railroad company wrecked and gobbled up and its stock- 
holders wronged out of their holdings by a greedy millionaire? 
These things, bad as they are, do not materially affect the 
interests of the masses, and are trivial in comparison with that 
incomparably greater wrong of depriving them of their share of 
the profits of labor. The name of the American Association of 
Economics ought to be the American Science of Selfishness. 
Our industrial system is built up on the law of self-interest, 
President Clark declared at the meeting to which I have re- 
ferred. The need of the times is a science of economics built 
on justice, or the interests of others. Such a science would be 
based on the law of the interest of others, rather than on the 
law of interest of self. The true principle is to secure the 
interest of self in promoting the interests of others. 

The great evils of the existing system of economics may be 
seen, therefore, not in the pickings and stealings of greedy 
sharks and grasping corporations, tricks of competitors, for- 
mations of trusts and combines, bribery, blackmailing, embezzle- 
ment, and defalcation, so characteristic of the times, but in the 
destitution of the wage-earners. They are exhibited in store- 
houses full of grain, produced by people who are in want of 
food ; shops overladen with goods made by those who have 
nothing to wear ; markets overstocked with necessaries, as well 
as the luxuries, of life, the productions of men and women who 
are compelled to live without them, or to accept them as char- 
ity ; land, the rightful heritage of every man, held at a price at 
which it would not pay to till it; homes earned by one and 
owned by another. This sad condition of the masses exists in a 
more marked degree where society is the more “‘ civilized’’ and 
wealth and luxury the more abundant. It is the natural, inev- 
itable result of our economic system. Could anything be more 
tantalizing or harder to bear than suffering from want in the 
midst of plenty? The victims of such a condition are vastly 
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worse off than the savage who roams the forest for his food, ob- 
livious of a higher or a nobler life. He is free, while his pale- 
face brother, under the ban of want, is a slave. Can we reason- 
ably wonder that the “‘civilized’’ victims of want and misery 
become desperate, aggressive, and lawless? I cannot. The 
wonder is that crimes against property are not more prevalent 
than they are, and that ‘‘the perspiring masses,’’ as the New 
York Tribune calls the sons of toil, do not rise in rebellion 
against an order of things that fosters so gross an anomaly. An 
economic condition thus inimical to the equities as well as the 
humanities, which dooms a sober, industrious people to a miser- 
able poverty, while a few lords of the soil, masters of protected 
industries and shrewd speculators in the products of other men’s 
labor, have more than a sufficiency, is a wrong of monstrous 
proportions, but at the same time a legitimate result of our 
industrial policy. I insist that this is a menace to the unity 
of our national existence. It has been the bane of popular 
government in the past and, if not remedied, must inevitably be 
the bane of the American Republic. 

It is a strange anomaly that the public should be so little sen- 
sible of the ethics of wealth which is due to, or created by, asso- 
ciated thrift and not at all by individual effort or production. 
So sensitive is value to improvements that one cannot improve 
his own dwelling without, by the same act, enhancing the value 
of his neighbor’s. One buys a piece of land, plants a garden, 
sets out shade and fruit trees and flowering shrubs, lays out 
lawns and drives, and builds a fine house thereon ; immediately 
the contiguous lots double and treble in value. This increased 
value is the so-called increment, the unearned increment of 
Henry George. 

I am a member of a club which owns a few hundred acres of 
sterile land in the wilds of the Green Mountains. Here grounds 
for a camp have been laid out, roads built, trees trimmed, rub- 
bish and undergrowth cleaned away, a club house reared, and a 
series of rustic cottages constructed for use of members and others 
who have a taste for rural life, or who wish to get away during 
summer leisure from the heat, dust, noise, humidity, and other 
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miseries that haunt city life. The average cost of the land was 
about two dollars per acre. But since the camp was established 
and improvements begun, the surrounding acres have suddenly 
increased in value. The natives who held land contiguous to 
ours are asking from ten to fifty dollars an acre for it, the in- 
creased valuation being due entirely to our thrift and outlay, 
and not at all to their own. Here, again, one has an illustration 
of the increment of industry which, according to Henry George— 
with whom I fully and heartily concur—is the only natural, 
rational object of taxation. 

The increment, in these instances—in all instances, be it 
observed—is due to the kindling touch of industry. It is the 
laying on of hands that fructifies. Without the laying on of 
hands there can be no harvest. The soil might possess marvel- 
ous richness ; the earth abound with countless resources ; the 
heavens dispense sunshine and showers in boundless profusion, 
but until man electrifies all with the wand of industry there is 
no fruition—no increment. Is it just to divert this source of 
profit from those from which it springs? 

Another illustration of our mal-system of economics may be 
observed in the effects of the division and organization of labor. 
Under a just régime the division of labor and the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery would be productive of universally 
beneficent results. They would give the wage-earner higher 
wages and more leisure and means for mental culture. As it is, 
they are productive of wrong and oppression to the wage-earner 
by reducing his wages and depriving him of means and oppor- 
tunity of culture. They cause inequality and tend, therefore, to 
create dissension in the body politic. The result is injustice. 
Injustice very properly breeds discontent and dissension. 

A few men working together will accomplish vastly more than a 
multitude working singly and without concert of effort. Five men by 
the aid of machinery can build a cathedral, a bridge across the Hudson, 
or a tunnel under that river, or build a railroad and run it; but no 
number of men by independent effort can do any of these things. Five 
men by united effort can make five machines in half the time that one 
man can make one machine. Yet the daily wage of the men who do 


all these things, and numberless others vastly more intricate, is no more 
than if they worked singly without organization and the aid of 
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machinery. Their earnings, which may be a hundred fold more than 
when working singly and independently, go into the coffers of their 
employers, and help to create a social distinction that did not exist be- 
fore, and that has no foundation in nature but money and the advan- 
tages of culture and position which money gives. Can any man in his 
right senses believe that this is just to the laborer ? * 

Again, under our abnormal system of industry the wage- 
earner and the tenant class pay an unjust proportion of the 
revenue needed by the government and the state. Under the 
operation of the iniquitous tariff every man, woman, and child 
is indirectly taxed to support the government. The poor man 
with a large family of children pays more of the tariff tax than 
@ millionaire with a small family of children need necessarily 
pay. Every open mouth, every hungry stomach, every bare 
back, every tool of the laborer, every implement of the husband- 
man, is a source of revenue to the government under our bar- 
barous tariff laws. But this is of minor importance compared 
with the evils of our tax system itself, which makes the tenant 
pay the property tax of the landlord. The tenants produce the 
increment and then pay taxes upon it! To the landlord it does 
not much matter what the tax-rate is. He puts it in the rent 
and collects it from his tenant. He exacts the usual percentage 
on the money invested in his property, plus taxes, and as much 
more on the increment of it as the tenant will stand. This is 
inevitable under our economic system, but it is the rankest in- 
justice nevertheless. But it does not spring from the evils of 
the mal-administration of our economic system, but directly 
from the evils of the mal-system itself. Look at the operation 
of this abominable system in the instance of Trinity’s old rook- 
eries. One hundred millions of dollars have been wrung from 
the miserably poor of New York City, within a few score of 
years, for the privilege of occupying its death-dealing old 
shanties. The Corporation of Trinity, Christian gentlemen, 
every one of them, has exacted twenty per cent rental from the 
wretched, hard-worked children of poverty, which, after paying 
themselves comfortable salaries, they expend in building 
churches for the affluent and fashionable to worship God in. 


*From the author’s paper in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIvics for March, 1896. 
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Could anything illustrate the fallacy of an economic system 
more forcibly than this? Could anything be a greater burlesque 
on Christianity? Yet our sleek and fat college professors can 
see nothing in our economic polity to amend or apologize for! 
Herein lies the chief peril to popular government in America. 
Our economic system works injustice, impoverishing the people, 
and, through impoverishment, subjects and enslaves them. The 
few become rich and powerful, powerful by reason of the infiu- 
ence they gain over the masses through the favors—crumbs— 
they dispense to the poor and dependent, who live, or rather, 
subsist by the grace of their superiors. In the wake of depend- 
ence and destitution follow ignorance, disease, and crime. We 
are wont to regard the criminal as self-made and therefore 
responsible for his crimes. I insist that he is made by society— 
by a social and economic condition which society creates and 
fosters ; that he is a legitimate product of causes which society 
is responsible for. It is as impossible for the commonalty to be 
miserable and virtuous as it is for them to live on unwholesome 


food and occupy filthy tenements and be healthy ; to suffer in- 
justice and not to be filled with resentment. The criminal is 
injustice materialized. I am amazed that any one can read the 
history of civilization and not be impressed with this momentous 
truth. 


It is needless to observe that under our system of economics 
every man is for himself. He lives for himself. Every other 
man is his legitimate prey. He is expected to get what he can 
and to keep what he gets—by lawfal means if he can, but by 
evading lawful means if he must. Harmonious codperation is 
regarded as inimical to the interests of the individual and the 
progress of civilization. One hears a great deal these days, 
from the apologists of our industrial polity, about the necessity 
of encouraging individualism and the need of personal rivalry as 
incentives to industry. They seem to believe that God made a 
mistake in fashioning the mental machinery of man in accord- 
ance with justice and the demands of the social state. Man is 
by nature indolent and improvident, it is falsely said, and, like 
the hound, needs the scent of game—the privilege of preying on 
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his fellows—as an inducement to labor. That idea is a base 
calumny on the human race, and the idea itself is disproved by 
the facts of human toil in every department of useful industry. 
Bat, be that as it may, if the wheels of civilization cannot be 
moved without the rivalry of robbery, let it, in the name of God, 
be given up. The spoliation of our fellow-men is too dear a 
price to pay for it. 

Modern society is the result of this idea of individualism. 
Association and brotherhood have had no part in it. St. Paul’s 
declaration of human brotherhood and mental dependence as 
members of one body is ignored in our industrial polity. For 
nearly nineteen hundred years the new era has been shaped in 
disregard of this economic idea. For nearly nineteen hundred 
years have precept and practice been thus at variance! Mean- 
time, the Gospel of Jesus of Nazareth has been preached. The 
Bible has been freely distributed—sold or given away. Learned 
men have eloquently set forth its precepts on every Sunday 
from thousands of pulpits. The Sunday-school has been a 
prominent feature of every parish or society. No labor has 
been spared to inculcate in the young the precepts of Christi- 
anity. The beauty and utility of the Golden Rule have been 
endlessly dilated upon. The life and character of Jesus have 
been held up to the people as a model for their emulation. 
The iesson of the Cross, the symbol of self-sacrifice, has been 
taught, and Jesus himself represented as the Lord and Savior 
whose precepts it was incumbent on every man to obey. And 
what has been the result- on the business morality of the com- 
monwealths? The inevitable has been the result. Crime was 
never so prevalent and the criminal class never so proportion- 
ately large as they are in the world to-day. In the great 
republic of America the proportion of convicted criminals in 
1850 was one in 3,442 of the population. In 1890 it was one in 
757 of the population. These statistics, be it observed, take no 
account of the unconvicted classes of wrong-doers, or of crime 
perpetrated under the forms of law, and of criminals not under 
the ban of the law. Christianity has failed to arrest the 
increase of crime and the criminal class because it has not 
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been applied to the conduct of business and practical affairs. 

It is within the truth to say that at no time in the history of 
the modern era has the practice of deceit and duplicity been so 
prevalent as it is to-day, or crime so rampant. In business 
every man is against every other man. Why is it? Because 
the precepts of Jesus have been preached by the lips and 
broken to the heart. At no time in the history of the world 
have there been such great thieves or such gigantic robberies as 
exist and are perpetrated to-day, uuder the very shadow of the 
Cross! Why is it? Because, to be effective, practice must 
accord with precept, religion must be fertilized by justice. In 
neither case has this requirement been complied with. Practice 
has not accorded with profession. Lip homage has been paid 
to principles which our conduct has wilfully transgressed. In 
the fierce struggle for advantage, it seems as if moral distinc- 
tions had been broken down; morality and business had for- 
saken each other. When aman took what did not belong to 
him, he used to be called a thief. Now he is characterized by a 
more euphemistic name. The thief of former days has been 
evolved into the defaulter, embezzler, or hypothecator of 
to-day. The man who misrepresents for business ends used to 
be called a swindler ; now he is a shrewd man of affairs. The 
liar of former times is the dissembler of to-day ; the sharper, 
the business enthusiast. Why is it? Because every man is for 
himself and the devil for the hindermost ; and because money 
is of more consequence than honesty, and success more highly 
prized than honor. 

The public puts a crown on a successful man, and asks no 
questions as to- his methods. It has no use for a man who 
allows his scruples to interfere with his success. In this 
arraignment of the business morality of the times, I do not 
include the methods of the baser element of society, the crimi- 
nal class—the burglars, safe-robbers, train-wreckers, pick- 
pockets, forgers, confidence operators, etc., but the thieves and 
thieveries in high business circles — legitimate thieves and 
robbers— lawful thieving and robbery; the men who make 
corners and control the laws of trade and the circulation of 
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money ; tie up commerce and put up or down, as suits their 
interests, the price of the necessaries of life; who speculate on 
the miseries of the masses and take advantage of the unfortu- 
nate for their own aggrandizement; bribers of courts and 
legislatures, as our Stanfords and Rockefellers ; extortioners of 
profitable franchises, as our railroad magnates; adepts at 
competitors’ tricks of trade; purchasers of government favor; _ 
wreckers of railroad corporations, as an Ives or a Gould ; cir- 
cumventors of the revenue laws, as a Babcock or a Dodge; 
swindlers in the government service, as an Elkins or a Dorsey ; 
sharpers as respectable as ever run a life insurance company, 
promoted a fraudulent enterprise to fleece the unwary, stole a 
railroad, or made a fortune through protection. 

No department of industry is free from the wiles of these vul- 
tures of greed. The professions are being corrupted by them. 
And why not, if individual gain is the proper motive of human 
activity ? One stands aghast at the awful exposure of the Lexow 
Committee of the Police Department of the City of New York, 
and well one may. But I tell you, men and brethren, that the 
conduct of corporate enterprises is but little better. In many 
cases it is infinitely worse. Instance the infamous course pur-' 
sued by the Standard Oil Trust, the Whiskey Trust, the Sugar 
Trust, etc. Bribery and peculation, in some form or other, or 
in some guise or other, are interwoven in our industrial polity. 
Few men regard office as a public trust. It is expected that 
every man will take advantage of the laws and their administra- 
tion to enrich himself. Why should he not do so if self-interest 
be the ruling normal motive of conduct? Our industrial polity 
sets a premium on crime. Was not the late Wm. E. Dodge an 
honorable citizen? Nevertheless, he made tens of thousands of 
dollars by evading the revenue laws of his country. Wm. 
E. Dodge was no better or worse than other men; nor are our 
officials ; nor are the recently exposed police commissioners, in- 
spectors, and captains of New York City. We may turn them 
out of office and put other men in; but, human nature remain- 
ing the same and the motive of conduct being unchanged, there 
is no hope of betterment. There is no lack of good men, but 
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goodness is no proof against legitimate wrong-doing. The new 
men, a8 soon as they feel secure in their positions and become 
hungry, will be as susceptible to the greed of gain as the old. 

Another cause that menaces popular government is alienation 
of the land from the people. Freedom for the masses in the past 
has turned on land tenure. Seizure of the soil by the patricians 
disrupted the ancient republic and begot a subject class. Seiz- 
ure of the soil of Italy reduced the masses to beggary. The 
people of ancient Gaul were enslaved by the same means. And 
if the French Revolution of ’93 did nothing more for freedom of 
the masses than to destroy the institution of landed interests it 
would be entitled to the lasting gratitude of mankind. The peo- 

ple of England have been kept in servitude for centuries by 
being despoiled of their rights to the soil. The people of Russia 
are enslaved to-day by the same cause—stealing the soil by 
mnilitary chieftains and reducing the tillers of the soil to tenancy. 

While we have not, as in most European countries, a landed 
aristocracy with a monopoly of the soil, the land is fast drifting 
into the hands of capitalists and corporations, and the masses 
are gradually becoming tenants. Large land grants have been 
made to foreigners as well as to natives. The government has 
given to railroad corporations vast tracts of the public domain, 
amounting to many hundred millions of acres, regardless of the 
wants or wishes of future generations, who will have as much 
right to the soil as the present generation. It may be seriously 
questioned if the government has the right thus to alienate the 
soil, the natural heritage of the people, from the people, and if 
individuals have a right to secure a monopoly of that which in 
the nature of things belongs to the solar system and should be 
held inviolate for the use and enjoyment of all the generations of 
men. No man can own that which is fixed, immovable, and 
eternal. 

Jefferson laid down the broad principle that no government 
can rightly hypothecate the public domain, the rightful heritage 
of the people, nor make perpetual grants of it to individuals or 
corporations for any purpose or consideration whatever. It is 
manifestly inconsistent with this view, or with sound political 
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ethics, for the government to permit individuals to monopolize, 
purchase, or appropriate more of the soil than they can use or 
cultivate to the best advantage. To do any of these things is to 
trespass on the rights of future generations. Many students of 
ethics have maintained, indeed, that equity ‘‘does not permit 
property in land” at all. The ‘‘ perplexed philosopher,’’ once 
on a time, held this doctrine. If one man may preémpt a por- 
tion of the soil for his own exclusive possession, other men may 
do the same, and this procedure may go on until the whole sur- 
face of the earth has passed into private ownership. ‘‘Suppo- 
sing the whole habitable globe to be so enclosed, it follows,’’ 
observed Mr. Herbert Spencer, the Herbert Spencer of 1850, 
‘‘that if the land-owners have a valid right to its surface, 
all who are not land-owners have no right at all to its surface. 

Save by the permission of the lords of the soil, they 
can have no room for the soles of their feet.’’ They might 
equitably be expelled from the earth as trespassers, he says. It 
is manifest, therefore, ‘‘ that an exclusive possession of the soil 
necessitates an infringement of the law of equal freedom.’’ It 
is true that Mr. Spencer has repudiated this doctrine of land 
tenure. But aman could with equal propriety repudiate the 
multiplication table, or the law of atomic proportions! From 
the point of view of Jefferson, or the broader, more ethical point 
of view of Mr. Spencer—the late Mr. Spencer—it must be con- 
fessed that the national government has violated every prin- 
ciple of equity, not only in grants to corporations, but in 
allowing individuals, both foreign and native, to acquire vast 
tracts of the people’s domain. But they are acts of supereroga- 
tion on the part of the government, and ethically void. 

No man is free who depends for subsistence on the will or 
grace of his fellow. If this be true, freedom in America is on 
the decline, and the day of absolute subjection of the masses, or 
revolution, is not far off. 

There may not be a majority in America who have ceased to be in a 
state of substantial independence, but there is a large majority who are 
more or less dependent, dependent in the sense of holding positions and 


earning a living by the grace or good-will of another. According to 
the late census, less than fifty per cent of American families, farmers 
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and others, of which there are nearly thirteen millions, own their 
farms and homes, and twenty-seven per cent of these have incum- 
brances on them; while more than fifty per cent are tenants. More than 
one third of the small proprietors, farmers, mechanics, clerks, etc., 
have mortgages on their property—farms, houses, lots, shops, facto- 
ries, etc. These are mostly held by bankers, manufacturers, trust and 
insurance companies, and other corporations. Of the farming class, 
over thirty-three per cent in this country are tenants, that is, they 
occupy their houses and till the soil at the will of the landlords—as in 
England and Russia. Of the non-farming class, nearly sixty-six per 
cent having—or rather, occupying—homes are tenants, subject to 
having their rents raised, or to being dispossessed at the caprice or 
behest of another. 

The people of cities and large towns are worse off in this respect than 
the farmers. The realty of New York City is owned by less than 
seven per cent of her families, more than ninety-three per cent being 
tenants. The showing of Boston is a little better, about nineteen per 
cent of her families owning the city, leaving about eighty-one per cent 
of tenancy. About the same proportion of tenants and landlords 
exists in the city of Brooklyn. Jersey City has a little better showing; 
so, also, has Cincinnati. About twenty-nine per cent of families of 
Chicago own their homes, while seventy-one per cent are tenants. 
The tenancy of Baltimore is seventy-three per cent; Minneapolis, 
nearly sixty-nine per cent; Cleveland, about sixty-one per cent; 
Denver, over seventy per cent ; New Orleans, over seventy-eight per 
cent; Philadelphia, more than seventy-seven per cent; St. Louis, 
nearly eighty per cent; San Francisco, over seventy-eight per cent ; 
and Washington, D. C., about seventy-five per cent. We doubt if the 
cities of the Old World could show a larger percentage of tenancy than 
this. Under the existing order of things, the condition of the tenant 
class must steadily decline. Neither the employed nor the tenant class 
is independent in the sense that their employers and landlords are.* 


I have said that our industrial polity sets a premium on 
crime. Our system of imposing and collecting public revenue 
leads directly to deceit, duplicity, and downright lying. Ex- 
amine the income tax returns; the returns of the tax on per- 
sonal property ; the réturns of the tariff tax at the custom 
houses ; the returns of percentages from the surplus earnings of 
our rich corporations—as the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Manhattan Railroad Company, the New York and 
New Haven Railroad Company, the Brooklyn Heights Railroad 
Company, etc., for examples. 





*From the author’s essay on the “ Ethics of Trade and Capital as Related to 
Popular Government,” in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICcs for March, 1896. 
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For ingenious swindling under forms of law the Brooklyn 
City Railroad Company takes the lead. But its crooked pro- 
ceedings are not unlike those of other similar corporations. 
Judge Gaynor has unraveled the subtleties of its methods, the 
result of which we cite as a characteristic illustration of modern 
business morality. The judge tells of the increase of the 
bonded indebtedness of this company to $6,000,000 and of its 
paper capital to $12,000,000; of its lease by those in control, 
in 1893, for 999 years, to the Brooklyn Heights Company, 
with a paper capital of $200,000, and a mile or less of track ; 
of the agreement of this company to pay the interest on the 
$6,000,000 in bonds and ten per cent on the $12,000,000 in 
paper stock of the Brooklyn City Company, keeping all the 
overplus, which was to go to its stockholders ; and, finally, ‘‘to 
evade the payment of the incorporation tax of this state,’’ of 
the formation in West Virginia, in 1893, of the Long Island 
Traction Company, with the enormous capital of $30,000,000. 

Of this latter corporation Justice Gaynor says : 

I need hardly say that this huge paper company had not a day’s 
work ora dollar back of it. It did not own a steel rail, a stick of 
wood, or anything in the world. It was not a railroad company, but a 
business, its very name being a falsehood. It was brought up to 
Brooklyn, and those who created it and also owned and controlled the 
little Brooklyn Heights Company, turned over to it the certificates of 
the stock ($200,000) of the latter company. And thus, connected by 
these two links to the Brooklyn City Company, this West Virginia 
Company became the absorber, through the little Brooklyn Heights 
Company, of all the earnings of the Brooklyn City Company over the 
interest on bonds and the ten per cent on stock already specified. 

The judge goes on to say, what is the most significant of all, 
that 

These transactions were strictly lawful. But what of that? Was 
the law always right in what it permitted? These transactions had 
come to be the order of the day. In place of being checked by laws, 
they were often fostered by laws. There was no jealousy against 
wealth in this country. On the contrary, those who accumulated 
wealth in legitimate callings were subjects of emulation and honor. 
It was wealth got by trick or device, but all the while according to law, 


which was under the ban of the splendid intelligence and moral sense 
of the people. 


All these corporations, composed of high-toned gentlemen as 
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private citizens, but high-toned thieves as corporate members, 
have notoriously defrauded the state out ef hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars by the device of stock-watering and false- 
swearing. If lying be a damnable offense there is enough lying 
done in the evasion of the revenue laws by the business com- 
munity alone to consign it to the lowest strata of Dante’s 
Inferno. But this abnormal condition of public and private 
morality is perfectly legitimate and there can be no relief from 
it until the polity of our industrial system is reformed—or 
rather, abolished, and in the place of it an industrial polity sub- 
stituted, in which equity would be the primary consideration 
and individual gain the secondary consideration. Such a sys- 
tem would place a premium on honesty. Wisdom, justice, and 
liberty would then unite to maintain that indispensable element 
of popular government, equality, and civilization meet no coun- 
ter currents in her progress. ‘That alone is wise which is just; 
that alone is enduring which is right’’—a proposition as true in 
economics as it is in conduct. Let a beginning be made in the 
direction of wisdom and justice by freeing the industries from 
the burden of taxation, establishing equal rights to the soil, and 
putting all public functions, such as are now performed by 
private corporations, into the hands or under the control of the 
public. Make the public highways as free as the public water 
courses. The people’s hand built them and the people’s money 
pays for them. Why should not the people own and run them, 
instead of giving them over to a monopoly with which to build 
up private fortunes and, with them, a moneyed aristocracy ? 
Mr. Henry George finds a remedy for the laxity of public 
morality and injustice to the wage-earner in the single tax, or 
restricting taxation to land values. While I heartily endorse 
the single tax idea and regard it the greatest and most important 
idea that ever emanated from the illumined brain of a political 
economist ; and while I believe that if it could be applied, it 
would effectually settle the question of land tenure, of land dis- 
tribution, and with it all the evils of land monopoly, it would 
not remedy or remove all the evils of our economic system. 
There would still remain the inequitable distribution of the 
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profits of organized labor, and the evil effects of it, namely, the 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a few, and the building 
up of great corporations and trusts to control the industries and 
the natural laws of trade, and thus to create an unnatural and 
destructive inequality in the state. There would still exist, too, 
our inequitable financial system with its opportunities for the 
disreputable trade in money ; the stock and bond industry, to 
swindle the unwary and to corrupt public morals. Have we not 
had enough of these things? And is there no hope for improve- 
ment on the line of the present polity? I think there is not. I 
insist that the hope of popular government lies in a radical 
change of our industrial polity, in a new direction of individual 
motive. The world has tried the old polity of individualism, 
and it has failed. Let the world now try a new polity, a polity 
first introduced by Lycurgus at Sparta nearly three thousand 
years ago, and again formulated by the divine Nazarene in Gali- 
lee, that of living for others—for the state—for its glory and 
prosperity. On the other hand, let the state exist for the glory 
and prosperity of the individual and to protect him against 
wrong and oppression. Not until this consummation is assured 
shall we have Plato’s ideal of a republic, wherein an injury to 
one individual is a wrong to every individual. 

Does this sound like socialism? I care not what it sounds 
like, or by what name such a system may be called, so long as 
popular government shall be assured, the people have equal 
rights and opportunities for education and culture, and exact 
and equal justice be meted out to every individual ;—so long as 
crime and corruption shall be banished from this fair earth and 
disease and destitution shall be known no more. 

Davip ALLYN GORTON. 





IS EIGHT HOURS ENOUGH? 


BY ARTHUR B. WOODFORD. 


Y many people the question of an eight-hour law is quickly 
dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘ How foolish it 
is,”’ they say, ‘‘and how unjust, for laborers to expect the same 
wages for eight or nine hours’ work as for ten. Of course, if 
workingmen were willing to accept a proportional reduction in 
their wages it would seem different, but they never are. They 
are constantly ‘striking’ to prevent any reduction of wages, 
and frequently they disturb the peace and hinder the prosperity 
of society by their persistent agitation. It is absurd! Besides, 
what right have we to say how long a man shall work ?”’ 

It is very generally believed that these arguments—the eth- 
ical, the economic, and the political—close the case and should 
suffice to suppress the efforts of social reformers and silence 
those who insist that lower prices, higher wages, and shorter 
hours are inseparable and correlative parts of the one movement 
toward a higher social life for humanity. But in fact they do 
not. During the century hours of labor have been halved, 
wages doubled, and prices greatly reduced ; yet the movement, 
the agitation, the organization continue. Scientific analysis of 
the facts of industry gives a law of wages which forces some 
economists to infer that there is no direct connection between 
wages and either the skill of the laborer or the number of hours 
during which factories were kept running. Wages are the price 
paid for labor and, like the price of everything else which is 
bought and sold, must be determined in the long run by the cost 
of the most expensive portion regularly marketed. So long as 
the group of laborers who cost most can keep themselves ‘“soci- 
ally necessary ’’ and these representative families can raise their 
standard of living, wages will rise, hours will be shortened, 
and the prices of goods be lowered through the larger invest- 
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ments of capital and the greater drafts which employers are com- 
pelled to make on the forces of nature. Shortening the working 
day is but one way of raising wages. Economists may therefore 
safely affirm that the industrial movement toward a compulsory 
eight-hour day may not only be both wise and just, wages re- 
maining the same, but also be in full accord with the principles 
of true democracy. Sound economics and bad morals or poor 
politics are quite incompatible. 

But the question has passed beyond the stage of purely 
academic interest and speculative theory. It is in the field of 
actual experiment. People no longer ask what the effects of an 
eight-hour day would be, but what has been the result of its 
adoption in the hundred and more instances in which it has 
been tried, in at least a score of different industries, in England. 
It is therefore to be regretted that the present Labor Commis- 
sion did not, or that some of the permanent governmental 
agencies do not, give the public some comprehensive account of 
actual results. It should not be left to interested contestants to 


make the few statistics obtainable fit the theories and prophecies 
of former times. 


Mr. Mather* insists that he has made a year’s experiment 
under conditions ‘‘ that render the conclusions arrived at trust- 
worthy on the part of all, whether employers or employed’’; 
that ‘‘the possibility of specially skilled men being employed ”’ 
has been excluded; that ‘‘no monopolies of any kind have 
been included in the year’s trial’’; and that ‘‘every element 
which might render the experiment doubtful as to its general 
application asa test for the whole engineering and machine- 
making trade has been eliminated.”’ 

Mr. Jeans} denies all this, and insists that the reduction of 
the hours of labor from fifty-three to forty-eight per week 
would increase cost of production in about the same proportion 
and possibly occasion a loss of £4,368,000 to those engaged in 

*“The Eight Hours’ Day. Report on a Year's Work with a Posey tet Hours’ 


Week in the Salford Iron Works, Manchester, England.” Sad William P. Mather, 
M.P. Manchester: Guardian Printing Works, 1894. Pp. 28. 


+ “The Eight Hours’ Day in British Engineering Sufuatitess An Examination 
and Criticism of Recent Experiments.” By J. Stephen Jeans. London : Printed by 
Ballantyne, Hanson and Co., 1894. Pp. 60. 
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the industry ; that experiments like those of Mr. Mather at 
Manchester, of Mr. Allan at Sunderland, and of Mr. Keith* at 
Scotland, or of the government at the Woolwich Arsenal, in the 
dockyards and the post-office, were necessarily special and 
‘‘against general experience and probability’’; that any in- 
crease in total output which, in this year of low prices, would 
bring the invoiced value of the orders executed by Mather & 
Platt up to the average of the six preceding years (pp. 6 and 17 
of Mr. Mather’s report) must clearly be due to a ‘‘spurt’’ on 
the part of the employees, made in the hope of lighter work 
under the shorter hours promised for the future; that any 
general adoption of the plan would drive trade away from 
England and ‘‘the penalty to be paid for such a result would 
recoil on the heads of the workmen.”’ 

On one most important point Mr. Jeans has collected testi- 
mony from fifty leading firms which should be accepted as con- 
clusive. Among the questions asked in his circular letter was 
the following : 

When the nine hours’ system came into operation years ago, did 
you find that the men worked proportionately harder, so as to produce 
about as much with shorter as with longer hours ? 

Of the fifty firms that made answer to this question, not a 
single one gave an affirmative reply. It was not to have been 
expected that they would. Workmen do not purpose doing 
nine hours work in eight, and they probably would not succeed 
if they made the attempt. There is of course a point beyond 
which it does not pay to keep men at the bench, the furnace, or 
the wheel ; they cannot stand the strain of continuous labor and 
still do good work. Where this rather uncertain point may be 
is for the employer to learn as best he can from careful experi- 
ment and wide experience. But this is not the point primarily 
at issue in the struggle for shorter hours. What is desired is 
the same wages for less work, and thus an increase in the real 
wages. 

Wages do not depend on the number of hours worked—they 
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are usually lowest where the hours are longest. But the price 
of labor—wages, like the price of everything else that is regu- 
larly offered for sale, is determined by the cost of producing the 
most expensive portion of the supply regularly contributing to 
@ particular market. This, in the case of laborers, is the cost of 
living of the families whose expenses are highest and yet with- 
out whom the industry could not regularly continue. Whether a 
reduction is possible at a particular time and in a given industry 
or not, is thus a question of fact. It will come only as laborers 
who are still socially necessary insist on a higher standard of 
living. It would appear that in the present instance Mr. Mather 
and Mr.. Keith are more nearly right than is Mr. Jeans ; that the 
aspiration of laborers for an eight-hour day ‘‘are perfectly con- 
sistent with the maintenance of the welfare and prosperity of 
the engineering industry’’ both in England and in Scotland. 
Certain it is that future gains will come along the same old lines 
as past acquisitions—higher wages which make necessary and 
possible larger capital and greater demands on the forces of 
nature, shorter hours, lower prices, and the development of a 
large home market in the growing wants of the mass of the 
community. 

ARTHUR B. WOODFORD. 





THE RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYED. 


BY R. WAITE JOSLYN. 


UCH has been said and written upon the present relations 

between employers and employees, and an increasing 

amount of thought will be given to the condition of workmen 
in relation to industry. 

The difficulties that are shown to exist between capital and 
labor, by industrial disturbances, cannot be put aside by the 
assertion that there is no real conflict between employees and 
those with whom they contract. 

A long list of strikes, boycotts, and lockouts, beginning with 
the birth of the republic and increasing until they compel 
universal attention, enforce the belief that there is a material 
difficulty to be removed—a root cause to be observed and 
remedied. It is my purpose in this article to point out what I 
believe to be the fundamental error or errors in our industrial 
system leading to the industrial warfare so increasingly con- 
spicuous at present, and then to suggest certain remedies for 
the removal of the disturbing cause or causes. 

To do this we may profitably observe the origin and general 
history of the classes we name employers and employees, and 
the relations that have existed between them. 

During the Middle Ages, the European period from which 
our modern civilization received its first impulses, men were 
divided into four general classes: (1) rulers, kings, and lords, 
or lesser kings; (2) the churchmen, the pope, bishops, and 
clergy ; (3) the soldiers, or knights, and the army; (4) the 
people, or those who worked and supported the other three 
classes. 

The modern relation of employer and employee where a 
person sells his future product for wages was unknown. The 
land-owning lords were masters, the workmen, serfs, and 
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servants having no rights of contract. They belonged to the 
soil, and went with the deed of property. 

But as cities arose from the necessities of the time, serfs 
escaped from their masters to the cities and others having 
secured their freedom, through the benevolence of their masters 
or otherwise, made up after a time a class of free workmen who 
were permitted to exercise the right of contract now recognized 
by all civilized nations, but only after hard-fought battles. 

This class of workmen first made contracts of employment, 
but by the enactment of laws it was gradually extended to all 
classes. But while the freedom to contract was given to, or 
rather forced from, rulers by the people, there have at all times 
existed and still exist certain customs in connection with the 
contract of employment which have come to our civilization. 

Before men made contracts of employment, the master ruled 
and directed the work and life of his servants according to his 
desire. When contracts for wages were first made, the idea 
maintained that a person contracting, or who sold his future 
product for wages, placed himself in the control of the master 
or employer with whom he contracted. He sold himself to be a 
servant for wages, subject to employer’s control. This custom 
has continued with some modification from time to time until 
the present time, as is shown by the fact that when a workman 
or employee at present contracts to sell his future product for 
wages, he impliedly by law agrees that the employer may make 
all necessary rules and regulations to control him while at 
work ; he may also determine the periods at which wages shall 
be paid; also how long the contract shall continue, and may 
end the contract without notice. He may also exercise his 
customary right of reducing wages at any time without notice, 
and may determine the number of hours per day that the 
employee shall work. 

The only matter usually determined by the contract of employ- 
ment is the amount of wages to be received by the workmen. 
The other matters touching the occupation engaged in are left 
to the discretion of the employer, because of this custom which 
began as stated from the system during the Middle Ages, when 
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the master claimed and exercised full control and power over his 
servants and their product. 

The unrestricted power still permitted to the employer is an 
important element in the consideration of the causes of labor 
troubles, for as is readily seen the only restriction upon this 
customary and largely exercised privilege of the employers is 
the refusal of the employees to contract unless the matters men- 
tioned, as well as the wages to be paid, are considered and 
determined at the time of contract between employer and em- 
ployee. The only way by which an employee can at the present 
time determine the number of hours he shall work, the rules he 
shall follow, the method of reducing wages, the method of ter- 
minating the contract of employment, and the period it shall 
cover, is by demanding that these matters be settled when the 
contract is made; and by refusing to contract unless they are 
determined in the contract and before work is begun under the 
contract ; or by subsequent strikes or boycotts. . 

The employee stands alone and must rely upon his own 


strength to secure reasonable hours, just regulations, fair wages, 
protection against unfair discharge, and security against sudden 
and injurious reduction of wages. The only way that an em- 
ployee can secure fair treatment in these matters is by refusing 
to contract, by reposing upon his constitutional right of free 
contract. 


On the one side is the employer, corporate or individual ; on 
the other the employee stands alone, or supported by his union. 
Unions have arisen because men as individuals had not sufficient 
power to gain concessions as to the matters outlined. 

The bone of contention between employer and employee is 
seen to be threefold. First and chiefly, the product realized 
from the combination of the employer’s capital and the em- 
ployee’s skill. Each exerts his strength to obtain as large a 
portion of the product as possible. No reasonable man will 
contend that, in general, any spirit of justice enters into the con- 
flict. The laborer seeks to secure as large wages as he can com- 
pel the employer to give him, the employer seeks to lower wages 
as far as possible in order to increase his profits. The spirit of 
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humanity is conspicuously absent from the dealings between 
employer and employee, as a rule, to which there are noble and 
increasing exceptions. 

Second, The contention is as to the hours of employment, the 
employee demanding that the employer shall agree to contract 
for a shorter day at the same wages, the employer seeking to 
maintain the customary day’s labor. Here again it is force 
against force. If the employees gain the advantage, hours are 
reduced ; if not, they are maintained or increased. There are 
two armies. The contested territory is the number of hours 
per day. The general public observes the conflict, holding the 
police and militia ready to suppress any outward disturbance, 
leaving the victory to the victors. 

Third, The conflict is as to the rules and regulations that shall 
govern the workmen while at work. This is also determined by 
the battle of endurance ; employer vs. employee. If the em- 
ployees by unity develop strength enough they are able to 
demand that the rules be as they desire ; if the employer has 
the advantage, he makes the rules himself. Open conflict arises, 
property is sometimes destroyed and the public inconvenienced ; 
but the police power restores public peace and the struggle goes 
on, unseen of the world outside of the employer and employee. 

The struggle between employers and employees is but a con- 
tinuation of the conflict of master and servant, ruler and ruled, 
class vs. class. The controversy has been and still is as to 
individual privileges and individual property. The differences 
arise chiefly from the fact that employer and employee are joint 
producers ; it is largely a question of division of joint product. 

Before workmen were organized into unions, the struggle was 
one-sided, and the individual could do no more than accept the 
terms and wages named by the employer, as fixed by compe- 
tition. But this individual weakness, with disaster and defeat, 
led naturally to a union for power to meet and overcome com- 
petition, and the success of unions in raising wages and securing 
better terms from employers has apparently justified their 
existence, and shown their value and necessity. 

To meet this organization of labor to combat capital, employ- 
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ers, led by the same impulses of self-protection, have combined 
and associated until at present we observe two well-organized 
industrial armies, headed by determined men, pitted one against 
the other, each coming to know and fear the strength of the 
other. All this is but the natural result of the conditions. But 
so far as a permanent settlement of the matters in controversy is 
concerned, but little has been gained. A loss of $50,000,000 
upon each side would not accurately state the direct expense of 
the struggle ; to which must be added the cost of maintaining 
the organizations, and the loss to the public from the disturb- 
ances of trade and commerce, that have resulted. 

But what is to be the end of the conflict now apparently ap- 
proaching its climax? What shall be the treaty of peace? How 
shall the matter of the division of product, the question of 
regulations and of the hours of labor, be permanently adjusted 
and these armies disbanded ; the public peace assured and har- 
mony take the place of warfare ? 

Obviously the causes of the difficulty are : 

First, the fact that the division of the joint product is deter- 
mined by competitive wages, which are named in a contract be- 
tween employer and employee. While the division of product 
continues as at present, it will be a cause of controversy more or 
less extended. Wages will be determined by conflict. 

Second, the fact that rules and regulations are determined by 
contract, express or implied. So long as the law permits 
employers to make regulations and the employees refuse to 
work under employer’s rules the struggle will go on. 

Third, the fact that the hours of labor are determined by con- 
tract. The employee seeking to procure a shorter day, the 
employer opposing the effort. The number of hours will depend 
on the balance of endurance. 

From this, one general cause may be derived: That industrial 
disturbances are the result of the fact that employers and employees 
are left to fight their battles without the interference of laws regulating 
the division of the product between employer and employed ; the mak- 
ing of rules, the reduction of wages, the determination of the hours of 
labor, and the termination of the contract. 
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It is evident that there are but three ways out of the diffi- 
culty: First, the extermination or subjection of employees by 
employers, or vice versd. Second, an adjustment of these con- 
tested matters by mutual agreement between employer and em- 
ployee. Third, the enactment of public laws which shall aim to 
regulate the matters in controversy so that justice shall be done 
all parties, and the public be protected. 

1. That the struggle shall go on until labor unions are so 
organized as to present an unbroken and invincible front to 
the lines of organized capital, or by the strength of superior 
numbers realize a revolution that shall overturn society and 
destroy private property by force, no reasonable man, I think, 
will admit as possible, much less probable. The respect that 
workmen hold for enacted law would be a sufficient check to the 
desperation of the enthusiastic minority. 

Nor is it probable that a remedy shall be so long deferred that 
organized employers shall so encroach upon employees as to sub- 
ject them to domination. The possibility of legal changes 
through the ballot would prevent any such culmination. It is 
more probable that the problem presented will be determined by 
political action and statutory regulation. 

2. That concessions will be made by both sides as each gains 
strength by organization is probable. Both capital and labor 
are elements absolutely essential to the conduct of industry. 
The one is dependent upon the other under our system. While 
it is true that labor may produce without the aid of capital, this 
truth does not apply to our industrial systems, with its original 
force. Our complex system of production and competition 
makes it imperative that capital go hand in hand with labor. 
Labor can do but little without capital. Capital can do abso- 
lutely nothing without the workman skilled to operate the 
intricate and complicated inventions of modern industry. Of 
the two it would seem that capital is more dependent upon labor 
for its productive value than labor upon eapital. This fact of 
relative dependency is doing and will continue to do much in 
the adjustment of differences. Capital is destroyed and possible 
profits lost by conflict, and workmen by the same struggle are 
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reduced to poverty and their accumulations wasted. Many 
privileges once held have been given up by employers because 
of this ; but the cost is too great, particularly so if there be a 
better method of realizing harmony. The public has rights that 
are imposed upon by these struggles and may justly demand a 
peaceful settlement, rather than a continuous trial of strength in 
industrial warfare. 

Something has been done by agreements between employers 
and employees as to the matter we outlined as the chief causes 
of conflict—the division of the product, the rules and regula- 
tions, and the hours of employment—but there has been but 
little real advance made. 

While much might be done by mutual agreements to arbitrate 
differences, but little has been accomplished in this direction, 
although a number of states have passed statutes creating boards 
of arbitration. Much may yet be done by employees in refusing 
to contract except upon clearly defined terms, in writing. If 
every labor union would adopt a contract of employment, em- 
bodying reasonable terms upon which its members would con- 
tract, it might be of great service. If this contract should 
secure to the employees the privilege of objecting to unreason- 
able rules, it would be beneficial. If it specified the number of 
hours’ work per day it might be as effective as an eight-hour 
statute. If labor unions united on a uniform contract of employ- 
ment, many concessions not yet secured might be attained. 

But whatever such efforts might do to realize harmony it 
would necessitate many conflicts and its realization be secured 
only by the continuation of great expense and loss. Until a 
permanent adjustment can be secured it is an expedient, it 
would seem, worthy of consideration. 

3. The difficulties which appear to negative the success of the 
efforts to secure voluntary agreements between employer and 
employees and the individual and public loss from industrial 
conflicts, point to public interference and regulation as the true 
remedy for the labor problem. The nature of the struggle and 
the constantly widening breach between the opposing classes 
suggest the futility of any permanent agreement. To submit 
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means to employers a loss of profits, given in increased income 
to workmen, and a loss of privilege in making rules, reducing 
wages, and discharging men. The movement for public regula- 
tion by just laws is not new, but is fast assuming large propor- 
tions. Prior to 1880, there was but little American legislature 
touching the relation of employer and employee. Since that 
date more laws have been passed for the regulation of this rela- 
tion than upon any subject except the liquor question. 

Frederick C. Woodward, Esq., in an excellent article in the 
American Law Review for March-April, 1895, upon the ‘‘ Con- 
tract between Employer and Employee,’’ points out that thirteen 
states have passed laws forbidding employers to pay employees 
in other than money, the ‘‘anti-truck-store’’ laws. Three states 
have passed statutes prohibiting employers from fining em- 
ployees for poor work, or for damages to tools, etc. Fourteen 
states have enacted laws regulating the periods for the payment 
of wages. Twenty-three states have passed statutes making a 
certain number of hours a legal day. Several states have laws 
forbidding employers to require that employees shall not belong 
to unions. While the courts have so differed in passing upon 
the constitutionality of these laws that nothing final may be said 
as to their permanence, they indicate the universal sentiment in 
favor of regulating the differences between employer and em- 
ployee by public regulation through laws defining the rights and 
privileges of those interested. 

Whatever the remedy for labor troubles shall be, the evident 
tendency to legal adjustment cannot be ignored, nor its value 
underrated. Arbitration being impractical, positive laws are 
the only effective remedy and along this line, it would seem, the 
final solution will be secured by the recognition and protection 
of the rights of both employers and employees. 

R. WAITE JOSLYN. 





THE SALOON VERSUS BUSINESS PROSPERITY. 


BY J. JAY DUGAN. 


HAT there is something radically wrong with the commer- 

cial life of this nation is very evident. General business 

depression, thousands of men without employment, and hun- 

dreds of families suffering for the mere necessities of life, are 

some of the symptoms of the violent disease that now lays 
prostrate the commercial body of our nation. 

A magazine writer of ability recently said that there were in 
this country at least one million tramps, men without employ- 
ment, forced to beg and steal for a living, and relatively the 
number of tramps in this country is greater than anywhere else 
in the world! He farther says the tramp as we now know him 
did not exist in this country before the war ; that he made his 
appearance first in 1865, and his number has been on the 
increase from that day to this. He also very wisely observes 
that men are not tramps by choice, that the innate aversion to 
labor is no stronger in men since than before the war ; but that 
a few years of tramp-life so degrades him he does not care to 
work. 

He estimates that there are another million men in this 
country without employment who are not forced to tramp and 
beg, but live on the charity of friends and relatives.* 

This is a condition of things that is portentous of serious 
evil. That two out of every seventeen of the adult men of the 
nation are living in enforced idleness indicates a condition of 
things that must be remedied before there can be permanent 
and general prosperity. It indicates that the commerce of our 
times has become so unrighteous and inhuman that it produces 
tramps ! 

I hold it to be a fundamental principle, founded in the nature 


* Nelson Baldwin in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF Crvics for February, 1896. 
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of things, that organized society owes every man a fair chance 
to make or earn an honest living, and to see to it that that 
chance shall not, deliberately, be taken from him. It is his 
inalienable right, of which to deprive him by any means is 
cruel robbery. It is a robbery no less criminal than that of the 
highwayman. 

God has not committed the stupendous blunder of bringing 
into this world more people than it can comfortably support. 
These United States produce enough to support comfortably 
twice our population, and has the capacity of supporting and 
enriching a population of 1,000,000,000.* Then why so much 
nakedness and hunger as there is now in this country? Of 
course the primal cause of all this issin. Thousands of people 
suffer for the merest necessaries of life because of sin and 
dissipation among themselves. 

But the prime cause of suffering growing out of the con- 
dition of commerce has its root in selfishness. Selfishness sits 
supreme on the throne of the commercial world and rules it 
with a mighty hand, manipulating and directing all matters 
of commerce for self-aggrandizement, regardless of the sacred 
rights of humanity. If any one has the temerity to suggest to 
their lords of commerce that their business methods violate the 
sacred rights of humanity, they will look down upon him with a 
contemptuous sneer and say, ‘‘ Damn humanity.”’ 

Now there are certain institutions which have grown up with 
our commercial system, which are an easy means, when operated 
by selfishness, Of depriving men of the opportunity to earn an 
honest living. These institutions have been organized and 
exist in the main for selfish ends. I mean the trust, the 
combine, the monopoly. These institutions of commerce could 
be made a blessing to humanity, if based on the principles of 
righteousness. But when operated by selfish greed, as they now 
are in the main, they are the means of oppression and robbery. 
The remedy for the evils growing out of combinations is to 
make it a crime for any man or body of men to run a corner on 
any article of trade. A better remedy still is to Christianize 


*“ Our Country.” 
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the men who operate these institutions. But the saloon must 
be outlawed and destroyed before the business of the country 
can be established on a permanent basis of prosperity. There 
is nothing that is so destructive of every business interest as is 
the saloon. It deprives hundreds and thousands of men of the 
right to earn a living for themselves; it robs families by the 
thousands of the necessaries of life; degrades and pauperizes 
whole communities and districts. The saloon costs the people 
of this country at least $1,200,000,000 per annum. This is an 
enormous outlay for nothing. This vast sum of money is taken 
out of the necessary channels of business. 

But that we may better understand the relation of the saloon 
to business, let us ask, What is business? It is the art or 
process of operating the law of supply and demand. The 
wealth of a country is to be measured by the volume of trade, 
and its prosperity by the degree that the needs of every family 
in it are met by the operations of the law of supply and 
demand. If there are a number of people who cannot put 
themselves into touch with the law of supply and demand, so 
as to supply themselves with the necessaries and comforts of 
life, there must be, as a consequence, more or less suffering and 
wretchedness. 

Whatever, therefore, interferes with the natural operation of 
the law of supply and demand, is a damage to business and a 
detriment to the best interest of mankind. A man’s income is 
the measure of his business capacity. If his income be lessened 
his business capacity will be shortened just that much, unless 
there is a like decrease in the prices of the things he needs and 
must have. A like result will follow an increase of prices 
without a corresponding increase of income. What is thus true 
of the individual is true of the community, state, or nation. 
You can lessen the business capacity of a nation by decreasing 
the income of its people without a corresponding decrease in 
prices. You can produce the same result by increasing prices 
without a corresponding increase of income. You can stimu- 
late and increase business either by increasing the income of the 
people without an increase in prices, or by lowering prices 
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without lowering the income. How is it possible, therefore, to 
quicken and stimulate business by increasing the volume of 
money, if you do not at the same time increase the income of the 
people and not increase prices, or vice versd ? 

Money, per se, is not wealth, nor is it a measure of pros- 
perity. It is only a measure of values, or labor-saving machine. 
Bat idle machinery is not wealth, nor is it evidence of pros- 
perity, but rather of depression. Idleness, whether of men or 
machinery, is one of the most destructive forces of both wealth 
and prosperity. Hoarded money is no evidence of prosperity, 
but rather of extreme poverty somewhere. 

Therefore the most prosperous country is not necessarily the 
one which represents the most taxable property, but the one in 
which every one has an occupation by which he supplies himself 
with the needs and comforts of life. 

You may take a community of twenty families, the property 
of which is estimated at $1,000,000, an average of $50,000 per 
family. If this wealth be about equally distributed among 
them it would be an exceedingly well-to-do and prosperous 
community. Bat, if five of those families are in destitute cir- 
cumstances, one fourth of that community is not prosperous; if 
ten families are in destitute circumstances, then one half of the 
community is not prosperous. Hence the prosperity of a com- 
munity is not to be measured by its assessed valuation, but by 
the prosperity of its units. A community of the same size rep- 
resenting only one fourth the taxable property, where every 
man was doing sufficient business to support comfortably himself 
and family would be much more prosperous, and would do more 
business. The business needs and capacities of twenty families 
are one half greater than that of ten, and three fourths greater 
than that of five. 

Therefore, whatever tends to pauperize any number of per- 
sons, or to put the wealth of the country into the hands of the 
few, is detrimental to business, and a menace to the welfare of 
the people. The wealth of the country is drifting into the 
hands of the few, and just in proportion that this is being done 
the many are made to suffer. A nation’s wealth is no sure evi- 
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dence of her general prosperity ; if the wealth be in the hands of 
a few it is evidence of suffering lack somewhere. For a nation 
can only produce so much wealth, and if it be gathered by the 
few, then the many must suffer. Hence trusts, combines, 
and monopolies, are, by their very nature, enemies to general 
prosperity and business interest. 

But the saloon is the greatest enemy business and general 
prosperity have ever had. It does not supply a single need of 
mankind, nor does it stimulate any business interest whatever. 
It is a cancer on the business body of the land, eating at its 
vitals and destroying its very life. 

It depresses business by lessening the demand for the neces- 
sary articles of trade, such as food, clothing, furniture, lumber, 
tools, etc., ete. 

If the saloon stimulates business it must create a demand 
for these things. This it does not do; on the contrary, it 
decreases the demand for them. A man does not buy more of 
these things by becoming a patron of the dram-shop, but less 
and less, till it is scarcely anything. 

It depresses business by shortening the purchasing power of 
the people. This is so evident it needs only to be stated to be 
recognized. A man’s income is the measure of his business 
capacity. If he have an income of $500 from his labur, that is 
the measure of his business capacity. If he become a patron of 
the dram-shop, his business capacity will be lessened just by the 
amount spent for liquor. If he frequent the dram-shop, his in- 
come will be lessened by the number of days lost in drunken- 
ness. This will grow on him till he loses his place entirely, and 
so his entire income of $500 will be taken out of the volume of 
business. Thus at least 100,000 men are perpetually thrown out 
of employment in the United States, representing a waste and a 
loss to business of $50,000,000 per annum, and some 200,000 
women and children without the necessaries of life. Thus it will 
be seen that the saloon destroys at both ends of the law of 
supply and demand. 

It also damages business by crippling every industry with 
which it comes in contact. The productive capacity of any in- 
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dustry is represented by the number of men it keeps employed. 
Its prosperity depends on the constant employment of these 
men. A saloon in juxtaposition with a factory is not looked 
upon by the proprietor as a benefit to him. He does not think 
it will in any way stimulate or increase his business. He knows 
that if any of his employees frequent the saloon they will 
thereby become more or less useless and inefficient as workmen. 
They will not put out as much nor as good an article of goods. 
He knows that thus his business will be crippled in its product- 
ive power, and damaged in its reputation. 

You may think of a town of two thousand inhabitants, every 
family of which is prosperous and doing well. Such a commu- 
nity would not have a single need which the saloon could sup- 
ply. Its interest and prosperity could not demand the output 
of the saloon. But let some enterprising fellow, who has no 
conscience about robbing his fellow-men through their depraved 
appetites, set up a saloon in that town, and it would not be long 
till there would be created an abnormal demand for its products, 
and what would follow? Depraved and ruined men; women 
and children pauperized, and homes reduced to squalor, and 
business correspondingly depressed. How is it possible for that 
which, by its very nature, pauperizes men, to be of general 
business interest to the country ? . 

Is it not a truth that every branch of business essential to 
man’s welfare must, and would if rightly adjusted, give a com- 
petency to every one essential to its operation? Does the 
saloon do this? Nay, verily, does it not rather tend to pauper- 
ize the greater number essential to its operation? Is it not a 
significant fact that the growth of the tramp in this country has 
been contemporary with that of the saloon ? 

No, the saloon is not a creator, but a destroyer of business. 
Therefore he who seeks the destruction of the saloon is not a 
fanatic, but a patriot of the highest type, seeking the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 


J. JAY DUGAN. 








THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


BY W. M. M’CREA. 


N article in a recent issue of this magazine on the question 
of the election of our chief executive, comes, indeed, at a 
most opportune time. The results of one more great national 
election and of the issues contested have become history. 
Moreover, the year of 1897 marks the one hundred and tenth 
anniversary of the session of that convention which formed the 
American frame of government. In most respects the instru- 
ment framed by them now, over a century after, remains as 
sound and as practicable as it was a century ago. But few of 
the experiments which it contained have failed, and, with one 
single exception, it is, with its few amendments, perfectly 
applicable and consistent with our conditions to-day. This 
exception is the present electoral system. 

The subject is vastly too broad to be treated in full in a 
magazine article. However, the readers of this journal have 
already seen in the article of Mr. Davis that our present system 
of presidential election is a failure, or the outgrowth of a 
failure, of that part of our Constitution. He showed in a very 
able way the evils of our present system and as a remedy for 
them suggested what he calls the ‘‘ Nicholas Plan’”’ for electing, 
or rather appointing, a president. Acknowledging that our 
present system is a bad one, I wish to confine my remarks to 
this plan, which the gentleman has supported by remarks of the 
late George W. Cartis. 

At the outset let it be understood plainly what the plan is. 
As Mr. Davis describes it, the scheme is as follows : 


An electoral college is to be chosen by the states, every state sending 
at least one elector and also one additional elector for each million of 
its population over the first. The president and vice-president are to 
be chosen from the members of this college and for that purpose all the 
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electors shall be arranged alphabetically into six classes and the classes 
numbered from one to six, by lot. The first class then selects, by 
vote, one of the electors from the second class; the second class in 
turn selects one from the third, and so on with the succeeding classes, 
the sixth class choosing from the first. Thus there are six chosen 
electors from the whole college. Out of these six two are now drawn by 
lot. The whole college then chooses by vote one of these two to be 
president and the other to be vice-president. 

Then follow several reasons why, in the author’s opinion, the 
plan is a desirable one. 

First among the arguments in its favor is the one avowing 
that it will do away with our national nominating conventions. 
And this I claim is among the strongest points against the plan. 
No one will deny that the nominating convention of to-day has 
many faults, and yet I think few will claim that it is not useful. 
Without the platform, the principles, of those holding different 
views on governmental policy the average voter would be with- 
out that concise, well-stated summary of two or three prominent 
differences of American thought. Every fault of these conven- 
tions can be overcome by a few changes in their organization 
and manner of procedure. 

As a second argument, it is urged that it would do away with 
‘‘national commotion ’”’ and the great corruption now attendant 
upon our national elections. Here again the plan would be at 
best worse than our present system. True, ‘national commo- 
tion’’ would no longer be so obvious but in each state the fight 
for a position in the electoral college would be one attended with 
dangers both of excitement and corruption far in excess of even 
our present system. But few men to-day can by carrying a 
single state, in any manner, corrupt or otherwise, gain a chance 
in eighty to become by a queer mixture of chance and right the 
chief executive of the American people. The quotation, so 
aptly used by the author of the article in question, relating to 
the evil results of presidential contests, would be applicable 
under the ‘‘ Nicholas Plan’’ with many times the force with 
which it can be applied to the present system. Where two or 
three candidates with each a party behind him may now try 
and in a measure succeed to corrupt over thirty states, under 
this scheme in each state a set of men or rather two and perhaps 
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three sets of men would wage such strife that our present con- 
tests would seem but insignificant in comparison. 

In the third place, it is argued that this unique plan would 
aid in the abolition of the spoils system, for, says the author, 
‘‘no president would have a party following of more than a 
small minority of the whole people.’’ For the time leaving the 
matter of the spoils system, let us consider the above statement 
of Mr. Davis. Had the gentleman not used that statement we 
might at least consider his scheme an American one. The 
principle of majority rule is at the bottom of our govern- 
ment and to mention that a president might, under this plan, be 
the choice of but a small minority of our people is to brand the 
plan as at once unwise and contrary to our American ideals. 
Farther, the fact of a president’s being chosen by a minority of 
the popular vote is one of the foremost evils of our present plan, 
and the proposed plan, it is acknowledged, would only aggra- 
vate it. 

But as regards the small party following it is urged that a 
president would be free from the need of distributing a great 
number of offices to his supporters. But every appointment he 
should make would be given to persons of his own state who had 
aided him in securing a chance to become president. In a large 
state this would be of no small consideration. No president will 
be bound to any but the citizens and politicians of his own state 
and perhaps some of the electoral college. The guardian of the 
interests of the American people must not be the successful one 
of a few who in some way may carry a particular state. 

Farther, the statements commending the system are unim- 
portant. However, there are many grave objections which I 
have not yet touched upon. Among the more important of 
these is this: Under our present system our president is at least 
a man of some influence and some popularity, while with the 
proposed system by chance alone, by a combination of the initial 
letters of the name and a kind of lottery arrangement, an elector 
whose ability, whose popularity, and whose intelligence might 
be the lowest, would yet have an opportunity to become our 
chief executive. In this new state of Utah I do not know of a 
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person whom I should like to see president of the United States 
and a system which would make such a choice by chance 
possible when, no doubt, an overwhelming majority of the 
Awerican people would be decidedly opposed to it, is worthy 
only of condemnation. Our president must be a man of opinions 
and none but the people must decide which of important 
opinions shall prevail. 

Yet my strongest objection to this system, the most important 
and convincing objection, is the existence of any electoral col- 
lege. As so intelligent and conservative a statesman as Thomas 
H. Benton has said : 


Every reason for instituting electors has failed, and every consider- 
ation of prudence requires them to be discontinued. They are nothing 
but agents, in a case which requires no agent, and no prudent man 
would or ought to employ an agent to take care of his money, his prop- 
erty, or his liberty, when he is capable to take care of them himself. 


That our people are capable few will deny. Even the article 
of Mr. Davis closes with a compliment to the ‘‘average Ameri- 
can citizen, who controls the policy of the country.’’ Says that 
writer, ‘‘ He is always willing to do what can be fairly asked of 
him in the interests of our great common-weal.’’ 

Then give to the people the choice of their executive.: Over- 
come the evils of nominating conventions by overcoming the 
evils of the primary and of their organization, and give the peo- 
ple the confidence which they merit and demand, that they may 
become interested in the primary. Do not quibble about popu- 
lar excitement. This cannot be helped in this century except 
by bringing upon ourselves far greater dangers. Much as the 
constitution attempted to do away with popular excitement, it 
nevertheless came. The people were interested, and so intensely 
interested that in spite of the plans of perhaps the wisest body 
of men, politically speaking, which ever met on the American 
continent, they demanded and have practically secured a popu- 
lar election. 

‘¢The basis of our political system is the right of the people to 
make and alter their constitution of government.’’ And can it 
not be right for them to decide without useless check and with- 
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out hindrance, acting as their own free agents, who shall execute 
their ‘‘constitution of government’’? To popular election we 
see in the opponents objections but too wortby of consideration. 
One is the trouble arising in a poor plan of nominating con- 
ventions, which can be altered and made much more important 
assemblies if, beginning at the bottom, a reform is commenced 
from the primary up. " The other is the popular excitement and 
commotion which the people are sure to find in any mode of 
election, or if not there, in practices much more dangerous. 

Of the evils to be overcome by a popular election are these : 
Corruption and bribery will be an item of much less importance. 
It would be no easy task to bribe the American people as a 
whole. Tampering with returns would cease. While it is easy 
to alter the result by fraudulent means in a small election, it 
would have little to recommend it to the most skilled where the 
returns are so great. Each individual voter in every part of the 
country will have equal power with every other. Under any 
electoral college system a voter in a large state has much more 
power than a voter in a small state, for in case of a majority of 
1,000 votes in the two states of New York and Utah it is evi- 
dent that a change of 1,100 votes in both states means in one 
case a change of thirty-six electoral votes, and in the other a 
change of but three. Moreover, in no other manner than popu- 
lar election can the minority of each state be given justice. 
Under any indirect electoral system the ballots of the minority 
are practically thrown away, while under direct popular election 
the minority in one state knows that its vote is counted, and, 
with the vote of the same party in other states, helps swell the 
final count of the party of his choice. 

Let us stop this juggling with our American ballot. Cry 
down so much as the intimation that America’s vote must be 
decided by lottery. Let us give to the people what is theirs— 
the appointment of their own executive and the guardian of 
their own interests. I have the fullest confidence in the ulti- 
mate justice and judgment of the people. 

W. M. McCrea. 





THE DUTY OF THE MINORITY. 


BY L. ELSEFFER. 


HE theory upon which our government is based is, that the 
minority must submit to the expressed will of the 
majority. This rule obtains in the most insignificant township 
meeting, as in the decisions of questions on whose gravity the 
fate of the nation depends; and though our acquiescence to 
this rule is proverbial and its justice acknowledged, we at once, 
and without judgment, render its effects nugatory in our prac- 
tice. 

In 1884, through one of those inexplicable turns which poli- 
tics oftentimes assumes, an executive was elected whose political 
proclivities were in direct contrast to a policy which from long 
usage and frequent endorsement we had supposed was as stable 
as the nation; with a Congress at his back with alike dispo- 
sition for reversion. The Republican method of raising revenue 
and at the same time strengthening American industries, which 
we had come to distinguish as the American method, was in a 
day brought into ridicule and proclaimed of doubtfal utility by 
the fiat of the people. Our boasted prosperity under the old 
theory was declared to be a false assumption, the reality being a 
greater prosperity hidden under the guise of free trade. The 
country, by its recorded will, decided most emphatically in 
favor of the latter doctrine, the executive and lower branch of 
the legislative department of the government being clearly 
placed in authority by the demand of the people. Revenue 
measures in harmony with the public expression would un- 
doubtedly have been initiated had there been the slightest 
probability of successful consummation ; but the Senate stood 
as a constant menace to such action. The sentiment of that 
body being Republican—a reflection of the dominant power of 
the several states—it felt it to be its duty, in accordance with 
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custom and long-unquestioned prerogative, to block the so-called 
reform legislation and thus render null and void the wishes of 
the majority of the people, as lately expressed in the election. 

As a matter of simple justice, and in strict accordance with 
our national idea of the source of all power, the Senate had no 
right to attempt to thwart the wishes of the people. The 
opinions of its individual members, or of those bodies which 
placed them there, should not have been considered when the 
nation’s judgment of two, four, or six years previously had been 
reversed. They were not, indeed, called upon to initiate meas- 
ures so distinctively contrary to their own ideas, or that now 
minority party to which they then claimed to own allegiance ; 
but the opinion of the people had changed since the sign- manuals 
of their commissions were uttered, and the will of the great ma- 
jority should have been respected, and legislation of what was 
deemed destructive tendencies should have received their passive 
acquiescence, under which conditions the full force of the logic 
of the party dominant for the time being could be recognized, 
its influence felt, its evils experienced, its disasters suffered, and 
all the consequences of its supremacy be so thoroughly exposed, 
that the masses of the people would want no further demonstra- 
tion of the theory ; another heated campaign would be avoided ; 
the criminations and recriminations of political antagonists 
would become a thing of the past, and all men, irrespective of 
party, would unite in furthering those measures which tended to 
the general welfare—all perceiving the true side of the great 
questions at issue through the effect of experience. 

In 1888, the decision of 84 was reversed, and all branches of 
the government were undisputedly in control of the Republicans. 
That party’s representatives proceeded to carry out the profes- 
sions of its platform, and enacted the most radical measures. In 
accordance with the predictions of that party, an era of prosper- 
ity followed unprecedented in the annals of the nation. The 
Democratic party, now in the minority, was too weak to offer 
any serious obstructions to the measures adopted ; hence, there 
could be no effective demand made of them to conform their acts 
to the dominant will. 
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In ’92 ancther cyclonic wave swept the country, and, unlike 
that of ’84, the executive had both branches of Congress with 
him. In that campaign it was confidently asserted, supported 
by historic evidence, that the unprecedented prosperity which 
had been enjoyed during the preceding four years would not 
only be continued, but enhanced by a release of control to the 
party then in power; while, on the other hand, it was as confi- 
dently proclaimed that the masses were being robbed by a 
gigantic tariff fraud in order to swell a plethoric treasury. The 
assertion so flauntingly promulgated found its desired adherents, 
and the change so earnestly advocated was most heartily en- 
dorsed by the people. The country at once recognized the 
change ; and from the first week of the assurance of the dawn of 
a new. policy, business and financial embarrassment was mani- 
fest, which increased as time went on. 

So certain had the predicted disaster become in the minds of 
the now deluded majority, that the fall elections of ’94 brought 
a return swing of the pendulum, and the country again by its 
popular vote decided most emphatically that what it had be- 
lieved to be political gospel in ’92 was a veritable sham, void of 
all truth and fraught only with evil. What might ultimately be 
expected in national politics was diagramed in the campaign of 
794. It was clearly the duty of the minority party then in con- 
trol to observe the behests of the people as expressed in the 
election of that year ; to turn over initiatory legislation to their 
co-representatives of the now majority party, the effect of which 
would have partially undone the disastrous work of false theo- 
rists, restored domestic confidence, started afresh the dormant 
industries, commanded the respect of foreign nations, and a 
healthful activity in all the avenues of trade would have been 
the rightful inheritance of the people. But in defiance of the 
American doctrine that the majority should rule, legislation in 
accordance with the popular fiat of two years previous was car- 
ried into effect so far as possible, continuing the now condemned 
disastrous policy of the Democratic party. 

With the election of ’96 came another popular condemnation 
of Democratic policy ; and so decisive was the vote that no ques- 
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tion as to its meaning can be advanced. Yet legislation in the 
line of the recorded opinion can hardly be said to be assured, as 
the action of the Republican majority in the Senate is presumed 
to be handicapped on account of the silver proclivities of a few 
of its members. 

New England, the Eastern States, and the great Central West, 
which holds the vast bulk of the population with its proponder- 
ant measure of business and wealth, can now be robbed of its 
expressed purpose through the pernicious practice of allowing 
individual opinions of members of Congress to take precedence 
over the deliberate judgment of the people at large. The Con- 
stitution clearly intended that Congress should carry out the 
will of the people as expressed in the elections ; but that body 
assumes to itself the prerogative of supremacy, and the good 
people from year to year quietly acquiesce in that assumption. 

It is time a just construction of congressional powers was 
rendered. When the people have expressed themselves as to 
the line of policy they desire shall be followed, it is the manifest 
duty of Congress to shape legislation in accordance with that 
verdict, however disastrous may be the consequences presumed 
to result thereby by those who then compose Congress. Once 
the people realize that they are the absolute arbiters of their 
own destiny, that those who may be elected for the time being 
to formulate and execute the laws as outlined by them, must 
implicitly and in good faith follow their instructions, more care 
will be exercised in voting, more thought given to the great 
questions involved, more enthusiasm evinced in the conduct of 
campaigns, a greater degree of efficiency and honesty required 
of those who stand for the suffrages of their fellows, and a 
more scrupulous regard to the report of their stewardship will 
be felt. Under such a method, no blocks in legislation would 
be feared ; for the vital questions, as outlined in the several 
platforms, would all be settled by the popular voice, and the 
country would know at the close of the polls on what it would 
have to depend. 


L. ELSEFFER. 





CRIME: SOME CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


RY REV. C. H. SMALL. 


CCORDING to the last census report there were at that 
time in our prisons of various classes 82,329 prisoners. 
More than half of them were in penitentiaries (45,233). For 
every ten thousand women in our country two were in prison ; 
for every ten thousand men 23 were in prison. For every ten 
thousand white persons born in this country 9 were imprisoned ; 
of the colored population 33 for each ten thousand were im- 
prisoned. Another fact to be noted is that for each 10,000 of 
our white population 6 were imprisoned whose parents were na- 
tive born, 8 who had one parent foreign born, 15 who had both 
parents foreign born, and 17 who were foreign born themselves. 
It is seen at once what influence the foreign element has had in 
the past decade upon our criminal records. 

To come a little nearer home: for the year ending June 30, 
1895, there were 10,747 prisoners in our Ohio jails; about 
1,000 of these were women. Nearly 7,000 were able to read 
and write ; and 600 of them had received a higher education. 
At the present time there are 2,050 prisoners in our state 
penitentiary. More than half are incarcerated for some form of 
stealing. One hundred and fifty-nine are in for life. 

I do not want to weary the reader with statistics, but let me 
call attention to one more fact that they reveal. The average 
age of the prisoners in a large number of prisons was ascer- 
tained to be twenty-six years. When the last census was taken 
more than half of the prisoners in the prisons of the United 
States were under thirty years of age. To be exact, there were 
42,534 youths and men, and 3,214 girlsand women. Farther, 
there were 12,025 youths who were too young to vote. 
‘‘ Twenty years ago 10,000 who are in prison to-day were lying 
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in their cradles.’’ From what cradles to-day will this army be 
recruited ? 

Is crime increasing? I have sought by correspondence the 
opinion of those who can speak with authority. Judge J. T. 
Logue, of the Court of Common Pleas (formerly of the criminal 
court) of Cleveland, says unqualifiedly : ‘‘It is.’ Mr. W. M. 
F. Round, of New York City, secretary of the Prison Associa- 
tion, says: ‘‘Crime is on the increase doubtless ; but to a less 
extent than twenty years ago.’”’ Judge I. G. Kimball, of the 
police court of Washington, D. C., thinks that it is not in- 
creasing. However, statistics show that there is an increase of 
prisoners, which is to be accounted for, some believe, because 
justice is more faithfully administered. But it is bad enough 
when one in every 1,000 of our population is in prison. 

Let us look for a few moments at some of the causes that 
lead to crime and that produce the criminal classes. The reme- 
dies are in the removal of the causes. 

Judge Logue says: ‘‘The chief cause I believe to be the use 
of intoxicating liquors.’”’ Judge Kimball writes: ‘‘The chief 
causes which bring defendants into the police court arise from 
the use of intoxicating liquors. More than half of the 12,000 
cases I try every year are directly due to drinking, and a large 
part of the other cases are indirectly due to the same cause.”’ 

Let me quote right here what he says further in this con- 
nection : ‘‘ The records of the government show that since the 
hard times commenced in 1893 the consumption of liquors in 
the United States has decreased more than 60,000,000 gallons, 
as a result drunkenness has decreased, and as a further result 
arrests have also decreased. The hard times have had another 
effect ; ordinarily a man can get liquors when he cannot get 
bread, for any man with a chance to work could get credit at a 
saloon and would pay the bill before that of the grocer; but 
now work is so hard to get that the saloon-keeper will not credit 
a man out of work, and that has decreased drunkenness and 
lessened arrests.’”’ This is the first and only suggestion that I 
have had that the hard times have brought any good. 

Evidence is abundant that intemperance is a most fruitful 
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source of crime, and the saloon is the place where a large part of 
wrong-doing is hatched. Whatever you and I can do to dimin- 
ish intemperance and ljessen the number of saloons we ought to 
do if we love our country, our fellowmen, and our God. 

In a report issued by the United States government I find 
this: ‘‘From the ethical point of view, it is questionable 
whether one has the right to take the chances of causing another 
to fall. It is better to forego the physical, intellectual, or social 
pleasure of indulging in any luxury or non-necessity than to aid 
in the physical, moral, or social ruin of a fellow-being.’’ Re- 
member this is not taken from a sermon or a temperance tract, 
but from a document printed at the government printing office. 
Wipe out intemperance and we have wiped out a large propor- 
tion of crime. How easy that is to say, but how hard it is to do. 

Another cause of crime is the lack of home training of the 
right sort. Mr. Round named first among the causes that lead 
to crime, ‘‘The lack of moral training in the home.’”’ Judge 
Logue says: ‘I believe that proper home training would do 
much to decrease crime. Children who are not required to obey 
at home often become law-breakers when they grow up.’”’ That 
is testimony from those who know whereof they speak. 

I want to give you more of it. I quote again from W. M. F. 
Round: ‘In studying the cases of young criminals, it happens 
with appalling frequency that the beginning of the criminal 
career may be traced to an improper family training—or to the 
lack of any training. Young criminals coming from the so-called 
better classes show that in many families the spirit of obedience 
to parental authority is entirely wanting, that the boy is father 
to the man in a new sense; and the fond father yields to the 
son’s wishes and whims in a way that is perfectly sure to blunt 
all regard for parental law. I once heard Warden Brush, of 
Sing Sing, say: ‘I never hear a son refuse to obey but I say in 
my heart, the son is on the way to state prison.’ If I were 
asked by a father to say what principle before all others shall I 
teach my son to save him from a criminal life, I should say 
teach him obedience. I wish I could make it blaze here in 
letters of fire. I wish I could write it in imperishable, glowing 
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letters on the walls of every home—obedience, obedience, obedi- 
ence! Obedience to law, to household law, to parental author- 
ity, obedience in the school! Wherever from the beginning, 
from the first glimmering of intelligence in the child, there is 
expression of law, let there be taught respect for it and obedi- 
ence to it. It is the royal road to virtue, to good citizenship ; it 
is the only road.’’ 

Earnestly, sympathetically, firmly should children be taught 
to obey at home and in school. Not only does our divine Master 
emphasize this by his teaching, but also by his example he was 
subject to his parents. Some one has said that nine tenths of 
our convicts have been made criminals in character and inten- 
tion, if not in overt acts, before they were twenty years of age. 
Therefore, one of ‘‘ the most effectual means to prevent crime is 
an unceasing, conscientious, and wise care in the training of the 
young.”’ 

Careful, thorough home training will require obedience and 
will also inculcate that which is noble, inspiring, and true. It 
has been said, ‘‘ If you want a boy to keep out of the mud, black 
his shoes.’”’ If you want your child to aspire to that which is 
true and good and beautifal, surround him, as far as you are 
able, with that which is true and good and beautiful. Awaken 
within him a sincere desire and a noble ambition. Help him to 
appreciate the meaning and value of ‘‘ mine’”’ and ‘‘thine.”’?’ A 
proper respect for the rights and property of others must be 
taught early in life. 

And, too, there should be instilled a spirit of industry. It has 
been ascertained that about eighty per cent of criminals have 
no trade. Idleness is a fruitful source of wrong-doing. Says 
Superintendent Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory: ‘It is 
believed that much more of prevention of crime would be ac- 
complished if the public sentiment could be aroused in favor of 
physical and trades training in the common schools of the whole 
country.’’ Especially is this needed in city schools, for ‘‘ young 
criminals are grown in cities.’ A Jewish proverb reads: 
‘¢ Whosoever does not teach his son a trade is as if he brought 
him up to be a robber.’”’? May this not account in part at least 
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for the fact that there are very few criminals among the Jews? 

From what has been before said of the large per cent of 
foreign-born criminals it follows that one cause producing our 
criminal classes is the character of the immigration that we re- 
ceive. At the meeting of the National Prison Association in 
1892, Judge Wayland put unrestricted immigration first among 
the causes which tend to promote the increase of crime. It 
seems quite evident that there is need of some restriction, but I 
simply mention it here without dwelling upon it. 

A further cause of crime oftentimes is poverty. Lack begets 
desire and desire cherished often begets theft when there is not 
other means of gratification. I do not mean to say that poverty 
always leads to crime. By no means. But poverty, when there 
is no character, generally does. Poverty is wont to surround 
one with an environment that is evil and produces evil. There 
is the trouble about poverty. Intemperance, poverty, and 
crime are often interchangeable cause and effect. One will often 
produce the other. Many a criminal owes his condition in some 
measure to his early environment. The chaplain of our state 
penitentiary, Rev. C. L. Winget, said on a recent Sabbath to 
those assembled in the chapel: ‘‘ Many are the victims of envi- 
ronment and circumstances. It is my conviction that if many of 
them had had a chance in their early days they would not be 
here.’”’ This was applauded. The causes of poverty are numer- 
ous and complicated, the remedies are not easy to find, nor easy 
to apply when found. Whatever you and I can do to remove 
the evil from the environment of the poor and to relieve the dis- 
tress and discouragement of such a condition, so much have we 
helped toward the betterment of society and the uplifting of our 
fellowmen. 

Crime is started and fostered very often by gambling. Mr. 
Round places gambling and the gambling spirit in business 
among the causes that lead to crime. Pablic sentiment and the 
sentiment of the Christian church ought to be more thoroughly 
set against this evil in whatever form it asserts itself. Let the 
spirit of getting by chance be aroused and there is no telling 
where it will end. It is hard to check. 
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Some youthful criminals have been produced by reading cheap 
literature. Parents need to guard against the trashy, flashy 
weekly crossing their threshold. You cannot afford to harbor 
the viper. Read good books and magazines, and encourage 
your children to do so. 

But a last cause of the increase of crime that I will mention is 
found in the wrong methods of dealing with criminals. A man 
who has broken the law must be dealt with by the law justly 
and decisively. He should not be the object of sentimental gush 
and floral tributes from silly women as though he were a much- 
abused hero. And, too, I believe the public press is to be 
blamed for too great publicity of what he does and what he says. 
His trial should be fair but firm and conclusive. An ex-convict, 
a man of education, writes: ‘‘ When convicted, they should be 
brought to recognize, if not the enormity of their offense, at 
least the fairness of their condemnation from the standpoint of 
social order. There should be such instruction also in prisons 
that it would be impossible for the majority of convicts to be- 
lieve, as they firmly do, that crime consists not in the act, but in 
the detection.’”’ 

I like what Judge Logue said some time ago, that oftentimes 
when one was brought to him for a first offense, he would sus- 
pend sentence that he might have a chance to do better, and not 
be humiliated or brought into the ill repute of being a convict. 
However, the undoubted criminal should be severely but fairly 
dealt with. The Hon. E. J. Phelps says: ‘‘ There is no subject 
‘within the domain of legislation in which improvement is so 
needed as in the law against murder. The practical immunity 
that crime enjoys in some sections of the country, and the delay, 
difficuity, and uncertainty in enforcing the law almost every- 
where, is a reproach to our civilization. Efforts to save assassins 
from punishment are so strenuous, the chances of escape so 
numerous, and the proceedings so protracted, that the law has 
few terrors for those disposed to violate it.’’ 

When this is so (and who can doubt it?), we are not sur- 
prised to hear and read of the increase of violence and lawless- 
ness. Public sentiment should be aroused, and when it is it is 
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powerful, and compel a fair but firm, speedy, and severe visit- 
ing of punishment upon evil-doers. Otherwise our lives and 
property will be more and more endangered. The laws should 
be rigidly enforced. Bad men don’t go to the places where they 
are thus enforced. That which assails and tends to weaken 
respect for law must be heartily deprecated as leading inevitably 
to the breaking of law. 

Right methods in the care of prisoners will have much to do 
with whether the criminal classes shall be perpetuated and 
increased. This is not the time nor place to dwell upon the 
subject, but the duty of the state to those it takes into custody 
may be summed up in this: they should be so cared for and 
treated that when they come out to take up once more the 
broken threads of life they shall be better men than when they 
went in, and with a desire and encouragement to live upright 
lives. When the state can do this, it has done much to lessen 
the dangerous classes. 

And then when men come forth they should be met with help 
and encouragement from their fellowmen in all honest endeavor. 
The one place that is always open to them and where they are 
sure of a welcome is the saloon. Ought it to be the only place? 
An old criminal of New York once said: ‘‘I am glad there is 
one place in this city where a man can find a welcome besides 
the saloon ; there is an old jail-bird that will take a fellow in and 
treat him well.’’ He referred to the mission of Jerry McAuley. 

The story is told of Mr. Round that he once took into his 
employ as office boy an ex-convict whom no one would have 
because he was such a hard case. One day when they were 
alone in the office together, Mr. Round, who sat at a desk in the 
corner with his back to the room, a roll of money on the desk, 
he became conscious that some one was stealthily creeping up 
behind him. Turning suddenly around he put his hand on the 
shoulder of the man, as he was crouching to spring on him, and 
said: ‘Bill, if you go wrong, it will break my heart.’’ Tears 
came into the fellow’s eyes and he sank in shame, to think that 
any one cared whether he went wrong. It was the turning 
point in his life. 
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But finally the all-embracing preventive is to be found in the 
developing of Christian character. There is need of more 
pure, genuine Christlikeness. Let us remember, as we said at 
the outset, that Christ’s remedy is a heart remedy, that his un- 
loosing is of that which binds and enthralls the soul. In all our 
reforms and philanthropic efforts we must not forget that what 
the world needs is Christ and what Christ came to proclaim— 
liberty to the captives, a liberty that comes from truth and 
righteousness. And what you and I can be and do to help that 
on is just so much toward the putting down of evil. 

C. H. SMALL. 





COLLEGE ATHLETICS AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


BY PROF. J. L. PATTERSON.* 


FEW years ago statements were sent out by one of our 

largest colleges to show that its athletes were among its 

best scholars. During the past year the faculty of the same 

institution passed a rule forbidding membership on the college 

teams to men who were deficient in scholarship. Other colleges 

have recently taken similar action, thus plainly indicating a 
growing antagonism between athletics and scholarship. 

The intense and often bitter rivalry between certain colleges 
has led to questionable methods of securing athletic talent, and 
has thus introduced into college life young men who are not 
qualified by their tastes or previous training to become students. 
How these men ever pass the portals of the institutions they 
represent on the athletic field, or maintain themselves in their 
classes after they are admitted, is a mystery to the uninitiated. 

Last fall a noted football player, who had madé his reputation 
in this réle in a small college, was induced to enter one of our 
largest universities, where he played on the football team 
throughout the season. After the season was over he applied 
to his former instructors for certificates of scholarship, which 
could not be furnished because of low standing. He had been 
allowed to remain in the larger institution for three months 
without passing an entrance examination or presenting certifi- 
cates of proficiency. The special significance of this instance 
lies in the fact that the president of this great university made 
an address at the opening of the term, in which he most 
emphatically and with evident sincerity insisted that the insti- 
tution over which he had the honor to preside proposed to con- 
duct its athletics on a high moral plane. 

But there is another reason why athletes frequently crowd the 


*In New York Independent, 
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low benches in the class-room. It is found in a system of train- 
ing which produces such physical exhaustion and mental 
absorption as to render serious study a burden or altogether im- 
possible. This is especially true of modern football. The 
training is extremely severe. After a man has undergone the 
hard work of the afternoon on the field under the whip of the 
professional coach, partaken of the hearty meal served at the 
training table, and taken part in the discussion of the plays, 
which is as regular as the meals, he is in no condition to wrestle 
with Greek or mathematics. Something is gained by attending 
recitations, but absences caused by games and accidents are so 
common as to make fitful even this method of gaining knowl- 
edge. It is the business of the manager and captain to get 
muscle and wind in perfect condition before the important 
games are played, and nothing may stand in the way of this 
result. The general college sentiment demands of every player 
the subordination of almost every other consideration to his 
physical condition. This college sentiment is a most powerful 
factor. It compels many a student to become a member of a 
team and to slight his studies against his better judgment. It 
is safe to say that for the score of men who constitute a team 
with its substitutes, the fact that the college is an institute of 
learning cuts a very poor figure from the opening of the term to 
Thanksgiving. Many football players who naturally are good 
students deliberately neglect a part of their work during the 
season, trusting to a cram before the examination, or to the 
indulgence of an easy-going professor. If the standing in 
_ scholarship of the managers and players of the football teams of 
a dozen of the colleges and secondary schools most prominent 
in athletics could be published for the fall term, the result 
would be very surprising and distressing to many parents and 
trustees, as well as to the public generally. 

Baseball and track athletics are not open to the same criticism, 
for the training is less severe, and the earnest student who takes 
part in these games need not fall far below his normal standing 
in scholarship. It is true that many students make even the 
less exacting games an excuse for neglecting study ; but these 
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men are the semi-professional athletes who hang about many of 
our institutions, and this class of men would not take college 
life seriously if there were no athletics. So far as college ath- 
letics affect the scholarship of worthy students, football is the 
game which presents the most serious difficulties. Any form of 
athletics which practically compels the good student to sacrifice 
his studies for several weeks of the year should be modified or 
abolished. That modern football falls under this condemnation 
in many colleges and schools is unquestionable. If the game 
were abolished to-day multitudes of long-suffering parents and 
teachers would heave a sigh of relief. But many who under- 
stand more fully the conditions of college life believe that it is 
better to tolerate even football with many abuses if thereby 
our students can be kept out-of-doors during two or three months 
of the year, when the weather makes other forms of exercise 
unattractive or impossible. Worse evils may befall a student 
than broken collar bones or a condition in CaJculus. 

The problem which confronts students, teachers, and alumni 
to-day is how to eliminate the worst evils of the game without 
sacrificing its attractiveness. It behooves the friends of this 
sport to address themselves to the solution of this problem, if the 
game is to be saved. A long step in the right direction would 
be taken if an agreement could be reached to make the training 
less severe by abolishing: (1) the preliminary training before 
college opens; (2) the employment of professional coaches ; 
(3) the training table. To the coach and the training table is 
due, to a large extent, the air of professionalism which blights 
so many promising amateur athletes. If all college faculties 
had the backbone to exclude rigidly from the teams all whose 
standing in scholarship is unsatisfactory, it would greatly purify 
the athletic atmosphere. Just as long as college faculties believe 
that a winning team, no matter how constituted, isa good and 
proper advertisement for an institution of learning, amateur col- 
lege sport will be in danger 


J. L. PATTERSON. 





POSSIBILITIES OF THE TARIFF. 


BY WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 


HERE is no question before the American people which 
belongs as little to the province of the mere demagogue 
and as much to the province of the true political economist as 
that of the tariff. Yet there is none which has been made a 
more bitter party shibboleth. In order to discuss it practically, 
however, we must dismiss the fond dream that it will finally be 
settled by some joint high commission of business men and 
farmers, or importers and manufacturers, without reference to 
the Republican and Democratic parties. One of these two par- 
ties will settle it and will settle it on strict party lines. Joint 
commissions are Utopian dreams as yet, though some political 
Bellamy may be able by the eye of faith to behold a time in 
which broad business questions shall be referred to men of 
thorough practical experience and not to an indiscriminate mass 
of party sheep in Congress, the great bellwether leading the 
way. Of course there are a number of excellent business men in 
Congress, both in the Republican and Democratic parties. But 
it is only sufficient to listen to the presentment of the case by 
not a few of our candidates for office to show that the tariff isa 
subject which they have taken up last and on which they have 
read more than thought, and on which they read not so much to 
inform themselves as to have cheap, handy, obvious arguments 
wherewith to raise the langh on some equally rough-and-ready 
opponent on the hustings. 

I cannot remember, save with feelings of mingled pain and 
amusement, the tariff campaigns of 1888 and 1892. One is as 
much amused at the humble share of many a space-writer in 
boiling down ready-made tariff stuff for editorial use as 
he is at those self-imagined Titans of debate who from hotel 
porches, railway rear platforms, and other convenient political 
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pulpits roared forth their opinions or alleged opinions on sched- 
ules, horizontal reduction, duties specific and ad valorem, etc., 
‘ etc., ad nauseam, and in volume ad infinitum. Of course all this 
deluge of alleged tariff literature could not have been dumped 
upon the luckless heads of American farmers unless they had 
willed it ; for although self-respect of his wife’s mandate may 
drive even the most lukewarm to the polls in November, no man 
was ever yet driven to attend a political meeting. The oceans 
of literature generated in preparation for this stupendous cam- 
paign of words did some good even from a high protectionist 
standpoint and in spite of the fact that it led, finally, to the 
Wilson Bill ; for it gave employment to a host of worthy printers 
both Republican and Democratic and it swelled considerably 
the receipts of the United States postal department for trans- 
mission. 

Bat I do not believe that a worse means was ever devised by 
the genius of man for giving the people of this country a clear 
idea of the great tariff question than this same hustings system 
of education. And I would announce this as a general truth, 
for although the elections are over and this is a Republican sea- 
son, still the true principle of tariff education will remain the 
same as before. The tariff is a study as complicated as Greek, 
including its numerous dialects. It reaches out to every product 
known to man, for the determination must be made as to every 
article that comes on shipboard or by rail, or otherwise past 
custom-houses, as to whether it shall pass free or subject toa 
moderate duty or at rates practically prohibitive. I have some- 
times thought that this tariff question is to be simplified for us 
in a way which free traders, and protectionists as well, do not 
appear to expect, and that the opposition to high protection 
may gradually cease, not merely because it would appear that 
the majority of the people of the United States have pronounced 
for four years at least in favor of high protection but for the 
more permanent and still weightier reason that internal compe- 
tition and a gold standard will combine to keep prices down, so 
that, on the one hand, we shall simply be dividing up profits 
which otherwise would go to foreigners, and, on the other, a 
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comparative stringency of money, while not necessarily lowering 
wages, will still keep down the prices of most products. 

Now to say this might seem like threatening the merchant 
class with distinctly hard times. But I do not see it in that 
light—for it would seem merely to mean quick sales, and small 
profits on individual sales, but not necessarily smaller sales in 
the aggregate. The greatest menace to this harmonious work- 
ing of a prohibitory tariff and a monometallic gold standard 
would seem to be in the formation of other and still more com- 
prehensive trusts, limiting the. production at their own sweet 
will and forcing the people to pay their own prices for pretty 
much everything. Therefore I believe that it should be the 
special work of the Republican party to fight the trust to the 
very last ditch ; for just so surely as that party fails to keep 
these trusts within limits, a great wave of popular wrath will 
have accumulated even by November, 1900, which might sweep 
them out of power perhaps finally. I think it is at least 
possible—almost probable—that the farmers could get along 
with gold and protection as well as the manufacturers, provided 
that the output of popular products like coal, oil, etc., can be 
made to a certain extent compulsory by federal legislation, so 
that prices cannot be forced up by combinations to an abnormal 
figure. I hardly think that the majority of the American 
people care for tariff reduction unless they are convinced that 
such reduction means permanently lower prices for the necessa-_ 
ries of life. And one thing is certain, that the majority of the 
American people do not care so much for either of the two great 
parties as to follow it if they begin to think that it cannot fill 
the bill of lower prices, as it has promised. There would be no 
reason for the Democratic party to retire from business even if 
it should become a strongly protectionist party. The Republi- 
can party was hardly the party of protection originally. The 
exigencies of the Civil War demanded an immense increase of 
revenue receipts, and protection stepped in as a sine qua non. 
The Republican party was charged from first to last with the 
management of the war and so the Republican party became the 
party of protection. But it does not follow that every Republi- 
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can is a high protectionist on conviction, and still more for our 
purposes, it does not follow that every Democrat is a free trader, 
or any near approach to it. What sane man pays any heed to 
the foolish and insincere reproaches which these level at each 
other? Cleveland was not nominated by British gold nor is the 
Republican farmer of New York State or Ohio or Pennsylvania 
particularly anxious to see the daughters of the rich manufac- 
turer sweep by in gorgeous phetons while his wife and daughters 
are at the wash-tub. Good men and true have a sad way of 
lying about each other when party prejudice gets the better of 
them. 

Of course we still hear these good men and true talk occa- 
sionally about a commission. A nice theme for young editors 
to try their pinions on! A tariff commission is about as likely 
as a Populist president or a war with England. Yet it isa 
crying pity that the tariff should still be a battle-ground upon 
which the miserable hates of parties are to be perpetuated. 
These senseless opprobriums thrust at each other in connection 
with the tariff are so much mud hurled against each other for 
mud-slinging’s sake. The question is preéminently what 
measure of tariff reform is needed in the present conditions of 
the country and what is a fair compromise between the East 
and the West or the North and the South. 

I do not think that farming communities will ever be 
enthusiastic over a prohibitive tariff. It is as much for the 
interest of the New York farmer to get the benefit of an 
unrestricted market as it is for a Georgia planter ; but the New 
York farmer as a rule is much more apt to support protection 
by his vote. The reason is evidently not that he is particularly 
interested in a prohibitory tariff or even in a high tariff as that 
he is a rock-ribbed Republican. Thus it is evidently the 
republicanism of the manufacturers which fixes the tariff atti- 
tude of the Republican party. Then, too, a great many Demo- 
crats, notably in New York State, are inclined to protection as 
the late Samuel J. Randall of Pennsylvania was ; but they have 
no use for the traditions of the other parties. Such men, then, 
are voting on the tariff question against their general con- 
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victions out of party obstinacy, or ‘‘loyalty,’’ as one may call it. 
From the nature of the case it will be very hard to get the 
real sense of the American people on the subject of the tariff, 
and this result will not be hastened by the attempt to digest a 
gorge of alleged tariff literature every four years. In fact, it is 
hardly to be expected that every voter shall get a very compre- 
hensive idea of so profound and far-reaching a subject. I 
believe, however, that the intelligent study of the tariff will 
proceed more continuously in future than in past—and less as 
matter of campaign hurrah than of settled application even to 
its drier themes. The only way for the American people to get 
the tariff question settled satisfactorily is for every man who has 
a vote to exercise it intelligently on this particular subject—and 
this will require a vast amount of independent voting in more 

than one coming presidential campaign. 
WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 





THE CIVIC OUTLOOK. 


A depariment devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 

WASHINGTON’S prin Se ee r es 

FAREWELL were made y e merican nstitu ° 

Civies to enlist the services of the chair- 

ADDRESS. ‘ ‘ . 

men of its local committees in nearly 
four hundred cities and towns in different states, in giving 
effect to plans for the suitable observance of the hundredth 
anniversary of the day on which Washington, after giving 
utterance to the immortal words of his Farewell Address, re- 
tired from public life. 

These efforts were highly successful, notwithstanding the 
absorbing interest of citizens everywhere in the issues of one of 
the most exciting presidential elections in the history of the 
republic. 

The public exercises in New York City were taken in charge 
by a committee of one hundred and fifty distinguished citizens, 
including Edward Payson Cone, chairman, Col. Henry H. 
Adams, trustee of the A. I. C., John Jacob Astor, Franklin 
Bartlett, Perry Belmont, Frank S. Bond, Robert E. Bonner, 
Cephas Brainerd, Frederick R. Coudert, Charles H. Davidson, 
James Cruikshank, John Elderkin, Roswell P. Flower, Alfred 
Dolge, William J. Gaynor, Fred D. Grant, Edward Hagamon 
Hall, Gilbert R. Hawes, E. E. Hitchcock, Walter S. Logan, R. 
S. MacArthur, D.D., William Irwin Martin, L. A. Maynard, 
A. G. Mills, William L. Mills, J. Pierpont Morgan, Gen. T. J. 
Morgan, Gen. Horace Porter, Gen. Fitz John Porter, Frederic 
Potter, George F. Seward, Albert Shaw, John A. Sleicher, 
Josiah Strong, D.D., James Talcott, Henry Talmage, D. G. 
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Thompson, William L. Trenholm, John Dewitt Warner, Gen. 
A. 8. Webb, 8. V. White, and Stephen M. Wright. 

The exercises were held at Chickering Hall, on the evening of 
September 19, and in spite of a furious storm the body of the 
house was filled with enthusiastic citizens representing all 
classes. Edward Payson Cone, on behalf of the committee, 
introduced Henry Randall Waite, as chairman, referring grace- 
fully to Dr. Waite’s long, unselfish, and widely useful labors as 
the head of a noble institution whose influence in promoting 
higher standards in citizenship in the last twelve years has been 
felt throughout the country. After brief remarks by the 
chairman, able and appropriate addresses were made by two of 
the Institute’s members, Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D., and 
Hon. Walter 8S. Logan. The exercises were participated in by 
forty boys trom Public School No. 54, David E. Gaddis, princi- 
pal; representing ‘‘The American Guards.’? These manly 
youths in their neat uniforms, and by their soldierly evolutions 
on the wide platform, won great credit, and contributed greatly 
to the interest of the occasion. The chairman explained that 
the objects of the ‘‘American Guard’’ work, conducted under 
the especial direction of Col. H. H. Adams, of the Board of 
Officers of the Institute of Civics, and in connection with its 
department of ‘‘ Public School Instruction in Civics and 
Patriotism,’’ was to cultivate studies and influences calculated 
to prepare the youths in American public schools everywhere 
for the intelligent and faithful discharge of civic obligations. 
There were also present fifty children from the Rhinelander 
School, which is devoted to the gratuitous training of the 
children of the very poor in one of the densely populated and 
neglected tenement districts. In this school also, through the 
agency of the late George T. Balch, of the Institute’s Board of 
Officers, special attention is given to training in civics and 
patriotism. The singing of patriotic songs, and the answers to 
questions relating to politics and government, on the part of 
these bright-faced children of foreign-born parents—Italians, 
Poles, and all nationalities—was a surprise and a delight to the 
audience. The ceremonial of ‘‘saluting the flag,’’ as performed 
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by those children of alien and for the most part illiterate 
parents, was thrilling and inspiring. Another interesting 
feature of the occasion was the gift to all present of a souvenir 
copy of the Farewell Address published -by the Institute through 
the generosity of Mrs. Esther Hermann, one of its public- 
spirited members. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE NorTes CONCERNING ITS MEMBERS.— 

OF CIVICS. Rev. W. F. Crarts, D.D., of the 
A. I. C. Lecture Corps, is busily engaged in the making of good 
citizenship addresses throughout the country. At Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., October 3, he addressed a large audience under the aus- 
pices of the Christian Endeavor Local Union.——J. H. Hot- 
MAN, Of Fayetteville, Tenn., writes: ‘‘ All good citizens should 
give the American Institute of Civics encouragement and sup- 
port. Demagoguery should be supplanted by patriotism, and 
lawlessness by order and good citizenship, or this country will 
cease to be ‘the land of the free and the home of the brave.’ ”’ 
CLINTON ROGERS WooprRurFfF, of Philadelphia, trustee of the 
Institute and a member of its Lecture Corps, is winning high 
praise not only beeause of his tireless and unselfish service in the 
cause of better civic conditions, but by reason of marked ability 
as a public speaker. Meanwhile he is gaining a foremost posi- 
tion among the younger lawyers of Pennsylvania.——E. S. CHIT- 
TENDEN, chairman of the Institute’s local committee in St. Paul, 
Minn., and secretary of the Minnesota Society Sons of the Revo- 
lution, writes hopefully of the interest in the subjects of the 
A. I. C. manifested in that city. Record is made elsewhere of 
the patriotic observance of the centenary of the issue of Wash- 
ington’s farewell. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP New York: NEw York Ciry.—At 
ACTIVITIES. the Manhattan and Brooklyn Confer. 
ence of Congregational churches the 

other day, Benjamin F. Blair, Esq., a well-known member of the 
New York bar, read a very significant paper on the subject of 
political duties. The speaker condemned the indifference of 
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citizens to their political obligations; gave illustrative facts 
showing the extent of this apathy ; insisted that simply voting 
on election day is not a sufficient discharge of the duties of citi- 
zenship ; reminded his readers that the word idiot was one 
which the Greeks applied to people who gave their whole time 
to their own private affairs and neglected their public duties, 
and lamented the number of idiots we have in America. 

‘‘ Tf? said he, “‘ you are going to ‘beat the machine,’ you must — 
have another machine to do it with. And your machine must 
be either the stronger or the better managed of the two. But if 
you have forces sufficient to build such a new machine, then you 
have forces sufficient to capture the old one, and as soon as you 
have done that your battle is won ; whereas, after you have per- 
formed all the labor of organizing your new machine, the battle 
is still to be fought, and the chances are that, by the time it is 
over, both sides will be exhausted, your party distracted and 
weakened, and the opposition party, with its machine, no whit 
better than the one you have been trying to beat, intrenched in 
power. I say, then, do not waste your time in organizing 
leagues to ‘ beat the machine,’ but go into the existing organiza- 
tion of your party and capture the machine.”’ 

BROOKLYN.—Rev. Albert F. Newton (A. I. C.), pastor, 
is delivering in the Rochester Avenue Congregational Church a 
series of Sunday evening addresses on important problems in 
civics, as viewed from the standpoint of Christian duty. 


YONKERS.—This city is to have, under the name of the Holly- 
wood Inn, a very large and handsome structure which, when 
completed, will be devoted entirely to the interests of working- 
men. This building, which is the gift of Mr. William F. Coch- 
ran, will cost about $150,000 when completed. It grew out of a 
small enterprise which was started in that city in January of 
1893. At that time reading and smoking-rooms were opened 
and equipped for the comfort and convenience of men, and imme- 
diately met with most hearty appreciation and patronage. Dar- 
ing the first year the attendance averaged one thousand per 
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month, and at the end of the second year the accommodations 
were altogether inadequate. This resulted in the securing of 
two large floors in a central part of the city, which were fitted 
up as pool and reading-rooms. Here the attendance has aver- 
aged a thousand per week, and the revenues from pool during 
the fall and winter seasons have almost covered the operating 
expenses. So successful was the venture as a substitute for the 
saloon that it attracted the attention of Mr. Cochran, whose in- 
terest in workingmen has been very great for many years, owing 
to his prominent connection with the large carpet-mills in Yon- 
kers, which employ over four thousand operatives. 

He made a proposition to the president of the institution, the 
Rev. James E. Freeman (who was formerly identified with the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company for 
years, and was conspicuous in the work of the Vanderbilt Rail- 
road Men’s Club- House at Forty-fifth Street and Madison Ave- 
nue), in which he volunteered to erect a building to make more 
effective and permanent the growing work. Plans were executed 
under the supervision of Mr. Freeman, and everything that 
would conduce to the comfort and happiness of the men was in- 
troduced. The building is to be 40 feet wide, 100 feet deep, and 
seven stories high. It is arranged as follows : 

On the basement—kitchen, lavatory, baths, bowling-alleys, 
and billiard-room furnished with eight tables. 

On the first floor—office of the institution, free reading-room, 
and smoking-room ; free circulating library, for the exclusive 
use of workingmen and their families; a lunch-room, and a 
large room devoted to the purposes of a workingmen’s club. 

On the second floor—a large gymnasium, with shower and 
needle baths, locker-rooms, and two large club-rooms. 

On the third floor—a hall with gallery, seating 500 persons, 
and class-rooms and dressing-rooms. 

On the fourth floor—the Board of Trustees’ rooms and class- 
rooms. 

On the fifth floor—a boys’ club, comprising a gymnasium, 
baths and lockers, reading-rooms, and game-rooms. 

On the sixth floor—janitor’s apartments. 
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The management is in the hands of a body of men represent- 
ing all denominations, and it is, therefore, free from all sectarian 
influence. It is a purely secular institution, which aims to fur- 
nish workingmen with that which the saloon alone has heretofore 
given them—the facilities and comforts of a club-house. From 
the large patronage which the present club-rooms have received 
it is evident that this new and handsome house will be most 
successful. 

Mr. Cochran and Mr. Freeman visited England last spring for 
the purpose of investigating and familiarizing themselves with 
the large clubs carried on there along the lines they propose to 
follow, which have proved so remarkably successful. This 
building in Yonkers will surpass in its scope anything on the 
other side, and as it is the first large experiment that has been 
made here, it will be watched with great interest. 


THE CIviTaAs CLUB is the outgrowth of a strong feeling 
among some of the women in Brooklyn who wished to identify 
themselves with reformation in the affairs of Brooklyn as a 
city. That women formed into clubs, societies, associations 
should have a definite object in their corporate existence was in 
the minds of the women who formed the Civitas. That there are 
too many things that need to be done for any one society to grasp 
and accomplish, the most obtuse will admit. They were glad to 
know a little about everything, but they wished to know every- 
thing about some one thing. And they elected that that one 
thing should be civic affairs. Hence they formed the Civitas 
Club. 

It started off right, and it has grown and prospered from the 
day of its organization in November, 1893, to the present time. 
It was first thought that 150 members would be enough. That 
number has been increased twice, by twenty-five. There are 
now 200 members and a waiting list. The number, 200, will 
not be increased, as in the judgment of the directors a greater 
number would hamper and restrict the work the club is trying 
to accomplish rather than speed it. 

Miss Katherine L. Maltby, of No. 160 Joralemon Street, is 
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the founder of the Civitas, and she is now, as she has been from 
the first, senior director. Miss Maltby has faith in women, in 
their ability to understand the affairs of a city or nation, and 
more and essentially, their power to influence for purity and 
better lives. 

In addition to its other work and studies the Civitas has a free 
kindergarten in Amity Street. The club meets twice a month 
from November to April, inclusive, with the exception of 
December. They do not attempt to hold meetings in the time 
when the members are busy with preparations for the holidays. 

The club also supported a Red Cross nurse in the tenement- 
house district in July, August, September, and October of 1895. 

The officers of the Civitas Club are: Miss Edna C. Doughty, 
president (the office of president may not be held by the same 
person more than two terms, according to the by-laws of the 
club); Mrs. Charles Adams, vice-president ; Miss Maud Hutton, 
corresponding secretary ; Miss Mary Hewitt, recording secre- 
tary; Miss Isabel Harkness, treasurer; Miss Katherine L. 
Maltby, senior director; Miss Mabel V. Dickerson, Miss Susie 
Woodford, Miss Helen V. Best, Miss Minnie Josephine Wooden, 
Miss Florence Gibb, Miss Alice Campbell, Miss Helen Pratt, 
and Miss Mildred W. Packard, directors; Mrs. Frederick B. 
Pratt and Mrs. Edward Allen, chairmen of committees. 


SyRACUSE.—At a recent meeting of the Christian Endeavor 
societies Stanley G. Smith reported for the Committee on Good 
Citizenship that that committee had taken steps toward the 
formation of a good citizenship league, to be made up of 
representatives from the Good Citizenship Committees of the 
various Endeavor societies of the city.——Prof. John R. Com- 
mons has a highly successful class in Social Economics at 
Plymouth Congregational Church. 


FLUSHING.—The Good Citizenship League has outlined plans 
of work for the coming year which promise to be productive of 
great good. 


CONNECTICUT : HARTFORD.—Col. Norris G. Osborn of New 
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Haven read a paper on ‘‘ The Relation of Municipal Government 
to Local Corporations,’”’ before a large and representative gather- 
ing of business men in the rooms of the board of trade recently. 
Among those present were Mayor Preston, ex-Mayor Brainard, 
ex-Lieutenant-Governor Cady, President W. B. Olark of the 
A®tna, ex-Mayor W. W. Hyde, President J. M. Allen of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co., President 
H. L. Bunce of the United States Bank, Edward C. Frisbe, 
Police Commissioner Megis H. Whaples, Rodney Dennis, John 
Hooker, E. B. Bunce, Commissioner Buths, ex-Senator E. Spicer 
Cleveland, M. W. Graves, Silas Chapman, Rev. Cornelius G. 
Bristol, Col. David Rood, Henry L. Goodwin. The speaker 
urged that ‘‘We cannot too steadily and persistently keep in 
mind that the municipal government stands for the people, and 
the semi-public corporations stand for the private capital in- 
vested in them.’’ He laid stress on the fact that ‘‘The relation- 
ship of the municipality toward the local semi-public corpo- 
rations can only be soundly grounded when its controlling 
purpose is to conserve, not the private interests of the corpo- 
rations, but the greatest good of the greatest number of the 
population. A corporation has the shrewdness and the business 
foresight to look out for itself. That is the characteristic of 
capital. It is the main concern of the municipality to look out 
for the people. From that point of view, the solution of prob- 
lems affecting their relationship is comparatively easy.’’ 


NEw Haven.—At the annual meeting of the Good Govern- 
ment Club officers were elected as follows: president, Rev. 
Newman Smyth; first vice-president, John W. Alling; second 
vice-president, C. L. Baldwin ; secretary, Louis A. Babcock ; 
treasurer, B. R. English ; advisory board, Prof. Henry Farnam, 
Rev. Newman Smyth, Dr. Francis Bacon, Prof. John C. Schwart, 
Eli Whitney, Joseph Porter, Rev. E. S. Lines, Rev. D. M. 
James, Charles G. Baldwin, John W. Alling, G. D. Watrous, 
Prof. E. N. Reynolds, A. H. Smith, Henry F. Peck, Gen. E. E. 
Bradley, Prof. Gustav Greener, L. W. Beecher, John E. Monson, 
B. R. English, Henry W. Crawford, Prof. Wm. Beebe, R. A. 
Belden, Louis A. Babcock, Frank 8S. Bishop. 
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DIstRICT OF COLUMBIA : WASHINGTON.—The gocd citizen- 
ship committees of the various Christian Endeavor societies of 
the District Christian Endeavor Union are discussing plans for 
work, looking toward more united service of the several sub- 
committees. A lack of knowledge of practical methods of 
good citizenship work has hampered the Endeavorers in the 
past, and it is hoped that this conference will develop many 
suggestions that will be of assistance in the prosecution of this 
branch of work. Mr. W. H. Pennell is chairman and H. C. 
Metcalf secretary. 


MINNESOTA : MINNEAPOLIS.—At the late state convention of 
Christian Endeavor societies in Minneapolis, special attention 
was given to the matter of good citizenship activities. D. C. 
Bell, in an address to the convention, said : ; 

‘‘ Under the lead of the Good Citizenship League of Minne- 
apolis, an organization which in part grew out of a movement 
set on foot by some of the earnest young men in our city En- 
deavor union, uniting with a similar and parallel movement of 
business men, there is just now being carried forward in Minne- 
apolis a campaign for civic righteousness such as this community 
has never before felt. The movement has enlisted the codpera- 
tion of some thousands of our citizens in every part of the city, 
and has the cordial support of our newspaper press. Substantial 
results have already been secured. 

‘‘One of the best features of this thoroughly organized and well- 
directed movement is its substantial character. It is understood 
that it has come to stay as a permanent force for civic better- 
ment. Let me commend the methods and purposes of the 
Minneapolis Good Citizenship League to the Endeavor societies 
throughout the state—which you represent—as a practical illus- 
tration of what may be, and I believe should be, undertaken in 
all your communities, with such modifications as your local con- 
ditions may suggest.’’ 

The organization referred to by Mr. Bell has developed unex- 
pected strength, and is proving itself a decided factor in 
municipal affairs. It has published a series of trenchant papers 
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under the title of ‘‘ Facts,’’ and the statements made have com- 
manded the attention of citizens of all classes. The president of 
the league is E. F. Waite; secretary, Alfred Sherlock, 254 
Hennepin Avenue. 


MASSACHUSETTS: WORCESTER. — The Civic Club, by its 
action in nominating women for membership in the committees 
on public schools, gave unwonted interest to the recent local 
elections. 


LOWELL.—William 8. Greene was one of the recent speakers 
before the Good Citizenship Club of Eliot Church. Comparisons 
were made of the school systems used by various states. 


NEw JERSEY: JERSEY Ciry.—Good Government Associa- 
tion No. 1 has elected the following officers for 1897: president, 
Joseph A. Dear; first vice-president, Eaos A. Pyle; second 
vice-president, Dr. I. N. Quimby; third vice-president, John- 
son S. Carey ; secretary, George W. Russell; corresponding 
secretary, H. W. Leland; treasurer, J. J. M. Laney. Ex-Presi- 
dent Holt was thanked for his services of two years as president. 
He acknowledged the courtesy and said: “It is the duty of 
every citizen to do his utmost to secure good government and to 
assist in every movement which has for its object the betterment 
of the city. Five years ago Jersey City was like a mule, with no 
hope of posterity nor pride of ancestry. Since then there has 
been a great change. The people have some pride and interest 


in the welfare of their city, and there is improvement on every 
hand.”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA: PHILADELPHIA. —The Civic Club, Mrs. 
Mary Yerkes Stevenson, president, at a recent meeting was 
addressed by Mrs. Emma Churchman Hewitt on conditions 
essential to public health. Mrs. Talcott Williams presented a 
report as to the progress made in the organization of branches 
in the different wards ; Mrs. Mary Mumford reported on behalf 
of the committee on placing women on school boards; and 
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Mrs. Kirkbride, of the committee on civic extension, reported 
the organization of the League of Good Citizenship in the five 
public schools of the seventh ward, and that the board of 
education had authorized the formation of leagues in the city 
schools generally. 

The time required for meetings is twenty minutes a month, in 
every case to precede the closing of a session, so that regular 
class-work may not be interrupted. It is proposed to open the 
meetings with patriotic song, followed by brief reports from the 
children. The leading feature is a short address, after which 
another song ends the program. Children are to be interested 
in historical events and sites, in the possession of which this 
city is peculiarly fortunate, and about which enough cannot be 
said. 

There will be created a sentiment in favor of patriotism and 
loyalty, of law and order, of responsibility and civic pride. 
The simple organization of the league teaches self-government, 
and the semi-annual elections impress the principles of repre- 
sentation upon its members. The whole is a practical illustra- 
tion of many lessons taught in books. 


VERMONT: St. JOHNSBURY.—Rev. H. M. Douglas recently 
delivered a lecture under the auspices of the Christian En- 
deavor Society on ‘‘ Traits of True Citizenship.’””’ He empha- 
sized, among the qualities that should be found in the true 
citizen, a sense of justice, public spirit, private as well as civic 
purity, common sense, unselfishness, and piety. To become a 
true citizen, one’s education as such should begin at the cradle 
and not when twenty-one years of age. The various points 
were illustrated by striking examples from history and from our 
own times. The speaker pointed out the dangers of the republic ; 
and speaking of foreigners, showed how they might be made 
useful citizens. Addressing himself especially to the Christian 
Endeavorers, Mr. Douglas advised a course of study beginning 
with the town or village and leading up to the national govern- 
ment, which would better fit them for their responsibilites and 
duties as American citizens. 
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VARIOUS MATTERS. THE SPoILts OF OFFICE.—Although 

great progress has been made in the 
direction of civil service reform in the past few years, yet there 
still remain a great many places open to use as patronage. 
Nearly 80,000 offices which in the past, before the reform took 
hold, were available as rewards for political service have been 
placed beyond the reach of spoilsmen, and can be filled only by 
competitive examination and promotion for merit, yet there 
remain probably 120,000 places under government open to use 
as patronage. This is the fault of the civil service law of 1883, 
which expressly excepts from the provisions affecting others 
those positions filled by nomination by the president, confirmed 
by the Senate, and those of mere laborers and workmen. Of 
laborers there are in round numbers 22,000, and of officers 
whose appointment depends upon confirmation by the Senate 
about 5,000. Then there are in the neighborhood of 67,000 
fourth-class postmasters whose appointment is vested in the 
postmaster-general. If we add postal employees still unclassi- 


fied and others connected with the various executive depart- 
ments, the customs and the pension service, there are not less 
than 120,000 offices or employments not governed by civil 
service rules, but only a very small number, comparatively, are 
at all lucrative. 


Some of the earnest advocates of civil service have sought to 
have the fourth-class postmasters put under the classified serv- 
ice, so as to prevent the removal of the incumbents by the next: 
administration, but it is regarded as doubtful whether President. 
Cleveland will consent to this. A year or more ago he decided 
that a change was not practicable. The country postoffices are 
not valuable so far as salary is concerned, but they constitute a 
remarkably efficient political army when directed and controlled 
to a common purpose. 

President McKinley will have less than 700 good appointments 
at his disposal, and among these are many that will not tempt 
the politician. The municipal, county, and state field is much 
more prolific in ‘‘ fat takes.’”’ The ring machines in Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia have a great deal more valuable patronage in 
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Pennsylvania than the president has in the whole state. There’ 
are 4,815 appointments confirmed by the Senate which are 
within the president’s gift, although if Major McKinley respects 
Mr. Cleveland’s order of September, 20, 1895, placing all the 
consular officers whose salaries do not exceed $2,500 under the 
civil service rules, this number will be considerably reduced. It 
was the intention of the president to protect the rank and file of 
the consular service and make it possible to fill vacancies only 
by promotion or by competitive examination. Major McKinley 
will subject himself to criticism if he takes a backward step in 
this matter. The consular service should be taken out of politics 
and developed to the highest state of efficiency.— Pittsburg Post. 


THE PRESIDENCY AND THE POPULAR VOTE.—Attention is 
often attracted to the peculiarity of the American method 
of choosing a president. Replying to the request of one of our 
- readers, we present illustrations of instances in which candidates 
who received a clear majority of the popular vote failed to re- 
ceive corresponding electoral votes. 

In 1856 Fillmore received a popular vote of 874,534, and had 
but eight electoral votes, while Fremont, who did not have 
double the above number of popular votes, had 114, or about 
fourteen times as many, electoral votes. A more striking in- 
stance of this peculiarity in our system was presented when 
Lincoln, in 1860, received a popular vote of 1,886,352, with a 
clear majority (180) of the electoral votes, while Douglas had a 
popular vote of 1,375,157, and but twelve electoral votes. 

It thus happens that candidates, as in the case of President 
Harrison in 1888, are elected who fail to receive a majority of 
the votes cast at the polls. This happens because small major- 
ities determine the electoral votes of sufficient states to secure 
control of the electoral college ; while the power of great major- 
ities in other states, representing a majority of the entire vote 
in all the states, can accomplish no greater result than the choice 
of a fixed number, which happens to be a minority, of the 
electors. 


All this grows out of an entire departure from the originally 
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intended function of the electoral college. The framers of the 
Constitution intended that the choice of a president should be 
wholly confined to this representative body. Conventions for the 
choice of candidates, by which their selection should be taken 
out of the hands of this electoral body, was something not antici- 
pated, and came later as an innovation. The result has been to 
deprive the electors of any power in the choice of candidates, 
and to make them mere agents for the disclosing of results 
determined in a manner wholly different from that intended. In 
other words, the method provided by the Constitution, and 
originally employed, has been supplanted by other methods, 
and this without constitutional amendments. The ‘convention ”’ 
method of selecting candidates, it will be thus seen, has no war- 
rant in other than that derived from public sufferance. The 
fact that it has been so long established by such sufferance is an 
indication of its enduring hold upon the people. It may be ex- 
pected to continue in use. But there is no reason for the con- - 
tinuous use of the electoral method which has practically 
superseded, and by adhering to which the American people are 
placed in the inconsistent attitude of selecting a president 
whom they have refused to elect by the vote of the whole 
people. The majority of the voters of the United States, in 
accordance with the spirit of our institution, should have the 
right, sometimes denied them by the electoral college, of elect- 
ing as well as selecting presidential candidates. 

H. R. W. 
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